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7 THE LABOUR PROGRAMME 
Sane | WYVHE King’s Speech, which is of course in fact the Cabinet’s Uthwatt Report was not a revolutionary document, and the Govera- 
F T speech, was on the occasion of the opening of the present ment is fully justified in laying the proposals it embodied before 
ctober, Parliament awaited with livelier expectation than usual, for it was the House. 
ct. | destined to embody the programme which the new Government If in many fields the new Government necessarily pursues the 
‘Ti with its immense majority intended to carry into law. As it turns same course as its predecessor would have done, in others it has 
further ,, out the speech contains no surprises. What was said about the to acknowledge the same difficulties that its predecessor had to 
tues a "end of the Japanese war and the pending ratification of the United face. Emphasis is laid on the continuance of shortages in many 
hom States Charter would have been said in any King’s Speech, what- __ necessaries of life, and the President of the Board of Trade has 
ever the Government in power, and the reference to the conse- already given warning that conditions may be even harder in the 
ry quences of the atomic bomb and the lesson it inculcates, that unless future than in the past. There can be no increase in the food ration 
war is ended the world will be ended, was a commonplace that at present. Ministers promise to do what they can to improve 
—— | could not be omitted, but a commonplace none the less. Proposals distribution ; they might well consider, as part of that, some simpli- 
and promises regarding the clearance of the debris of war, the fication of the processes that intervene between producer and con- 
se AK} _ repatriation of prisoners, the sweeping of mines to free the seas for sumer and some reduction of the cumulative middleman’s profits. 
rkston trade, the wholesale disarmament of the enemy, the execution of There remain the departures on which expectation had mainly cen- 
»GE plans already made for demobilisation and resettlement in civil tred, the new revolutionary proposals which the new revolutionary 
ie ot  life—all these are declarations which, so to say, dictate themselves, Government was to lay before the House. They are not of a nature 
id ope’ _ and no special comment on any of them is called for. The execu- to induce panic, consisting as they do of measures—the nationalisa- 
Science tive will deal with them as any executive must. tion of the Bank of England and the coal industry—which everyone 
» whew In another category comes the series of measures arising out of knew would be included, and omitting one or two others whose 
fuition decisions taken by the Coalition Government, in which of course addition would have surprised no one. The nationalisation of the 
free» the principal Labour Ministers had places. Chief among these are Bank is a quite unnecessary proceeding, for relations between the 
tb. the housing programme, the organisation of agricultural produc- Bank and the Treasury are already so close that nationalisation will 
uRse. tion, the Social Security and National Health Service plan, make little practical difference ; that is more an argument for leav- 
i For and the application of Mr. Butler’s Education Act. As regards ing things as they are than for disturbing them without cause. As 
‘ous _ education the Government speaks simply of carrying out the to coal, the need for a sweeping reorganisation of the industry is 
reforms already approved, and nothing more could be expected or universally recognised, and nationalisation is not necessarily the 
-LEGE desired of it. In the matter of housing it promises “to increase worst way of achieving that—fallacious though many of the argu- 
| Cross; by all practicable means the number of homes available both in ments adduced in favour of nationalisation are. This is essentially 
ae, (‘wn and country,” which is precisely what both the Coalition a case for suspending judgement pending the production of the 
——}j Government and the “ Caretaker ” Government promised ; the test Government’s detailed proposals ; much will-hang on the equity 
R of that is the execution, and the new Government’s achievement of the compensation provisions. The other expected measure 
will be rigorously scrutinised. One step, however, is to be taken, concerns the Trade Disputes Act. Here what is proposed, it must 
o and rightly, which the late Government refused to take, in the im- be noted, is not merely amendment but repeal. This immediately 
= plementation of those provisions of the Uthwatt Report which dealt raises controversial issues, for the Act was not passed without a 
~s with betterment and compensation and the simplification of the cause, and it cannot be merely repealed and not replaced. But 
s: procedure for the acquisition of land. It is not true to say that again criticism must await the production of concrete proposals. 
housing programmes are today being held up, or likely to be for Altogether the House has in prospect a full session’s work, and 
years, for lack of land to put the houses on, but long-term planning _ before it is over there will no doubt be signs of a certain liveliness. 
== _isonly possible if both the central Government and local authorities But neither the country nor the Stock Exchange need alarm itself 
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have larger powers in their hands than they possess today. The 


very gravely yet. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Truman in his broadcast last week, is in the hands of Great 
Britain and the United States. The possession of this secret, as he said, 
imposes on those who have it an awful responsibility—they become 
the trustees of this new force. Already controversy is raging as to 
whether this perilous knowledge should be strictly confined to those 
who now have it, or whether it should be divulged to the scientists 
of the world. There could be few questions more difficult to answer. 
President Truman indicated that Britain and the United States do 
not intend to reveal the secret until means have been found to control 
the bomb so as to protect the world from destruction. That may 
well be a wise decision, but it raises the whole issue of relations be- 
tween members of the Security Council. As is pointed out in an 
article on another page, there was a clear understanding at San 
Francisco that all military secrets new and old should be shared, at 
any rate between the permanent members of the Security Council. 
There are members who can be counted on to draw pointed attention 
to that in connection with the atomic bomb. The best solution would 
be for the two Powers who possess the secret of the bomb to make 
it known that if the Security Council ever needed the actual bombs 
themselves—which Heaven forfend—they would be available for it, 
but that the secret itself would remain a secret. Nothing could estab- 
blish more general confidence than for Russia—for example—to 
declare herself satisfied with that. But it is idle to assume that the 
secret can be guarded for ever. To attempt that would inevitably 
cause competition, espionage and mistrust. In long-range policy we 
can only hope for results which will make for peace by pooling 
knowledge under the Security Organisation, and conferring upon 
that body the sole control with drastic and far-reaching powers of 
inspection. 


Ts secret of the production of the atomic bomb, said President 


* 
Petain’s Fate 

The Supreme Court in Paris has delivered the expected death 
sentence on Marshal Pétain, coupling its verdict with the wish that in 
view of his great age the sentence should not be carrizd out. Thus 
ended an historic trial, in which, as all France felt, it was not merely 
the aged Marshal who was arraigned, but a policy, a state of mind, 
a virus which degraded official France for four years, and added 
10 the shame of defeat. Men who have played the most distinguished 
parts in recent French history were called to give evidence, and in 
doing so ranged freely, often rhetorically and with passion, over the 
high political affairs of the last twenty years, and exposed political 
secrets without reserve. It may be doubted whether all this evidence 
and argument (for much of the evidence was argument) added much 
10 a judgement which was based rather on the well-known historic 
facts than on anything new that could be adduced. The defence 
was skilfully conducted. It insisted on the distinction between the 
policy of Laval, which assumed a German victory, and that of Pétain, 
which, it was alleged, assumed a British victory. Its contention 
was that Pétain was simply playing for time, in the desire to mitigate 
the sufferings of the French people, for whom he was driven to con- 
cessions in the interests of the hostages held by Germany, and who 
would have been exposed to reprisals if underground resistance was 
active. Whatever defence may be made, nothing can ever clear 
him of the fundamental charge that he incarnated the defeatism of 
France in her weakest moment, when his immense and undeserved 
prestige enabled him to direct her policy. His sentence is a con- 
demnation of the worst chapter in French history. 


Zionist Ambitions 


The political declaration issued by the World Zionist Conference 
on Monday goes far beyond the bounds of reason. It demands the 
constitution of “ Palestine, undivided and undiminished, as a Jewish 
State,” and adds “in accordance with the purpose of the Balfour 
Declaration.” Such a solution, so far from being in accordance with 
the Declaration, would be a direct violation of it. That often mis- 
quoted document did not offer the conversion of Palestine into a 
Tewish State, but the establishment “in Palestine” of a national 
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home for the Jewish people. Moreover, it laid down that “ nothing 

shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of} 1 
existing non-Jewish communities.” This clause, which assures the! M: 
rights of the Arabs, is completely overridden by the quite inadmis-/ th 


sible demand that Palestine should be turned into a Jewish State,! 


that the Jewish Agency should be empowered to import as many af 
Jews as it likes with unlimited rights to develop the country, ang} ™ 
we 


that an international loan should be floated to transfer “ the first 
million of Jews” to Palestine—a number which would completely | 20 
swamp the existing Arab population, even if that small country coud# am 
support so many immigrants, which is extremely doubtful. By pro} wil 
posals such as these the Conference can do nothing but harm to the} at 
interests of the Jews throughout the world. It is idle, incidentally,) gy 
to insist that the presence of the Jews would bring economic advan-/ the 
tages to the Arabs. Why should it be assumed that material pros-/ f 
perity is the Arab’s chief aspiration? Is it the Jew’s? Bs 


The Work of UNRRA 

The meetings of the Council of UNRRA have shown that while) Wi 
much is now being done still more remains to be done, and that it Br 
will be necessary both to extend the areas over which it operates! of 
and to provide more money. There is still much work to be done! ant 
in helping displaced people and still more in the provision of food, an 
clothing, coal, raw materials and transport. Some countries are rez 
suffering more intensely than others. In the west, it is Holland which 
is most urgently in need of assistance. But Europe for the purposes h 
of rehabilitation is one. Its problems, in terms of scarcities, are the “a 





rn er 


same, as M. Massigli pointed out, whether a country is paying for - 
what it receives or not ; and so also for certain ex-enemy countries, . 
ti 


such as Italy and Austria, whose inclusion in the scope of UNRRA 
work was urged by Mr. William Clayton, of the United States. Nore, i 
can its activities be restricted to Europe. China, grateful for help} Fi 
already received, requires far more, and a complaint was made by) __ the 
the delegate for Ethiopia that UNRRA had not started to operate in| _ye 
his country, though it had been the first to be liberated. UNRRA Jay 
must extend its activities, and must do more where it*is already tj 
active if distressed countries are to get through the terrors of the 
coming winter. For these purposes more money will be required. th 
Mr. Noel Baker promised that Britain would do her share. 


Future of the Cotton Industry agi 

The conferences which Sir Stafford Cripps has been holding | 
with representatives of the cotton industry in Manchester and his is 
statement to the Press last Sunday are to be taken as showing the pr: 
Government’s “ general approach” to big industries which it does to 
not propose to nationalise. Cotton is one of these, and it is among} yn 
the greatest of them. It is common ground that this industry stand} or, 
greatly in need of modernisation, and Sir Stafford Cripps affirms the 
that the Government is ready to play its part in helping if it con- pai 





forms to certain conditions. Re-equipment with more modern 

machinery is known to be essential ; and that, which is one of his = 

stated conditions, obviously depends on finance and confidence in Sh 
¢ 


the future of the industry. That in turn demands an extension of, 
double-shift working on the labour side and amalgamations on the 

organisational side, at least in the spinning section. The Govern- for 
ment is undoubtedly right in requiring the extension of joint con-| me 
sultation between employers and workers and machinery for co- _ the 
operation within the mills. A commission comprising representa-| _ the 
tives of employers and trade unions with an independent chairman the 
will be set up for the revision of agreements and the improvement! do, 
of relations between management and workers. All this, if under- 
taken in the right way, is on the lines of reform which have long P 

been advocated by enlightened industrialists. The cotton industry, > 
requiring immediately raw materials and labour, needs for its 


long-term prosperity money, modern equipment, amalgamations, a. 
close co-operation between all sections of the industry, and last, but * = 


by no means least, harmonious relations between management and 
workers. Sir Stafford has shown a good grasp of the situation and, 
his assurances have created confidence. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


A WORLD 


HE world is at peace. That assertion is possible at last. The 

war that most concerned this country and Russia ended in 
May. The war that most concerned the United States and parts of 
the British Commonwealth has ended in August. It has laid unequal 
strains on various Allied Powers. Britain and America have been 
at war with Japan for nearly four years, Russia for no more than a 
week. China for eight—and in effect for fourteen—years. Relief 
and thankfulness will be experienced in proportion to the nearness 
and duration of the danger, and no aspect of the Japanese surrender 
will cause deeper satisfaction in Great Britain than the opportunity 
at last afforded to China, if she can solve her internal problems 
successfully, to continue her progress towards the great station in 
the world for which her vast resources, the patience and industry 
of her people and her latent political capacity abundantly qualify 
her. Meanwhile her economic needs are urgent, and UNRRA, 
which is pledged to lend its help as soon as access can be obtained, 
will find another added to its many heavy burdens. Here in 
Britain, as elsewhere, the news of Japan’s surrender, after a series 
of rumours, anticipations and denials, comes as something of an 
anticlimax. The end of the German war meant something tangible 
and visible. It brought relief from the peril, far greater than was 
realised at the time, from Germany’s secret weapons, and its effects 
were visible in such symbolic (as well as practical) alleviations 2s 
the end of the black-out. But if the Japanese war was more distant, 
and its end therefore stirs public feeling less deeply, there is an 
element in it which makes it more dramatic than any like event in 
the history of the world. Japan’s defeat has been certain from 
the first. In the last few months, with the arrival of a vast British 
Fleet to join the even vaster American Fleet in the Pacific, with 
the loss to Japan of island after island till her enemies stood on her 
very threshold, the relentless grip has been closing on the home of 
Japanese militarism till the only question was how much destruc- 
tion would be needed to force capitulation. Then, as spectacular 
and incredible climax, came the newest and most awful device in 
the history of warfare. Two atomic bombs have ended Japanese 
aggression. The world waits now to hear whether they have ended 
aggression for all time. 

It must wait long to be sure of that. Meanwhile the supreme fact 
is that the gates of the temple of Janus can at last be shut, for 
prayers for victory are no longer needed in a world at peace. But 
to be at peace, even if it were certain that the peace was lasting and 
universal, spells no relaxation from effort. Japanese aggression is 
crushed as Germany’s has been, but to undo the consequences of 
the aggression will be as long and arduous a task, and exact as 
painful sacrifices, in the one case as in the other. Fortunately, all 
temptation to compromise with Japan for the sake of an earlier 
end has been resisted. The Potsdam demands were rigorous in 
the last degree and they have been insisted on to the uttermost. 
Japan’s reply, after her first experience of the atomic bomb, called 
for rapid and firm decision on the part of four Allied Govern- 
ments widely separated from one another, and it is a testimony to 
the efficiency of the system of communication established between 
them that agreement on the one doubtful question, the position of 
the Emperor, was immediately reached. Japan has accepted her 
doom, a fitting price for the dastardly crime—not, indeed, un- 
precedented, for all Japan’s wars are begun in the same way—of 
Pearl Harbour. The whole of the Japanese Empire, the fantastic- 
ally named co-prosperity sphere, disappears ; Japan herself is to 
be confined to her four main islands, and any others which the 


- Allies may decide to leave her ; the militarist order in Japan is to 


be overthrown for ever ; her disarmament by land, sea and air is 
to be as complete as in the case of Germany ; war criminals are 
to be punished with the same stern justice as in Europe ; freedom 
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AT PEACE 


of speech and religion and respect for fundamental human rights 
is to be established ; all war industries are to be destroyed, and 
other industries applied to the payment of just reparat:ons ; there 
will be occupation of the main Japanese islands tll these objectives 
have been attained and a responsible Government has been 
brought into being in accordance with the freely expressed will of 
the Japanese people. 

These are catastrophic terms, but, as the Japanese reply indi- 
cated, the hardest condition of all, if it was an. implied condition, 
was the overthrow of the semi-divine Emperor. The decision of 
the Allies on that point is unquestionably wise. The demand, 
prevalent in Australia, for the trial and punishment of Hirohito 
as a war-criminal is intelligible, but to make him the instrument 
through which the Allies’ purposes are to be effected is much 
more judicious. In the one case he might have retained, as a 
martyr, the aura which surrounded him as the Son of Heaven, and 
any scion of the Royal House could have appealed successfully at 
any future time to the people. But a Son of Heaven who accepts 
the day-to-day commands of the head of an occupying army, and 
constitutes himself the instrument of retribution on his country, 
exchanges the attributes of heaven for those of earth. What the 
future government of Japan will be is as yet impossible to predict ; 
the soil is by no means prepared for democratic institutions as the 
West understands them ; but at least the hold of the royal tradi- 
tion on the people will be rudely broken. Thus American fleets 
by sea and air write a strange commentary on the acuievement 
of the American fleet under Commodore Perry which, less than a 
hundred years ago, forced Japan open to the world, and began the 
régime of treaty ports and extra-territoriality which lasted till 1899. 
Swiftly after that did Japan rise to the position of a Great Power. 
The Anglo-Japanese Alliance gave her a prestige which she deeply 
prized, and which enabled this country to exercise a restraining 
influence on her, as in the case of the notorious Twenty-one 
Demands on China in 1915 ; it is interesting, if unprofitable now, 
to speculate how far, if at ail, the course of history would have 
been different if the treaty had not been denounced by the Coalition 
Government after the end of the last Great War at the instance of 
the United States and some British Dominions. Now Japan will 
be compelled to live the life which, with her teeming population, 
she has always declared it impossible to live, confined to her metro- 
politan islands and cut off politically, though not of necessity 
economically—for “ access as distinct from control” is guaranteed 
her—from those raw materials for industry which she has been 
acquiring from occupied Chinese territory. The fact that she 
may still want to buy them, if she has anything to buy with, 
does not mean that China will necessarily choose to sell. Whatever 
difficulties that may create are part of the just penalty for Pearl 
Harbour and everything after it. 

This article has been headed “ A World at Peace” in full con- 
sciousness of all the qualifications with which such a title should 
be hedged. The best that can be said as yet is that there is cessa- 
tion of war, though even that may continue sporadically for a time 
in various theatres. Peace as something established, positive and 
constructive, has still to be achieved, and the process will be neither 
short nor easy. The actual rehabilitation of the territories, British 
and American and Chinese and Dutch and French, ravaged by 
Japanese armies and air forces must be long and costly. But at 
least the process can be begun forthwith. The slaughter is over. 
The Allied prisoners are free—those who survive—and their 
repatriation can begin at once. The incomparable heroism of 
the Fourteenth Army in particular wins its reward; no body 
of men in any campaign, West or East, more aniply deserve the 
gratitude of their country. And the end of the war in the Pacific 
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will, after the necessary iriterval for readjustment, ease the rigours 
of life in every Allied country. Expenditure on the Services will 
drop substantially ; demobilisation can be carried out in greater 
volume ; shipping will be released, first and foremost for relief 
agencies like UNRRA and then to supply the more normal needs 
of European and American countries. Above all, for this ulti- 
mately is the supreme consideration, the work begun at San Fran- 
cisco—the United Nations Charter has been already ratified by 
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the United States and will be here, too, before this month is out— 
can go forward in a spirit of new confidence and resolve. In such 
an hour none surely of the late Prime Minister’s political opponents, 
least of all his actual successor, will grudge a tribute of profound 
appreciation of the immeasurable contribution Winston Churchill 
made to a victory in whose celebration the caprice of fate has denied 
him his appointed place. Two men beyond all others were the 
architects of victory—Churchill and Roosevelt. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE of the most interesting features of this Parliament will be 

the contest between innovation and tradition. What effect is the 
ancient pageantry and the time-honoured phraseology going to have 
on the redder wing of Mr. Attlee’s party—and what effect is the 
redder wing going to have on these survivals? The question is 
inevitable as one listens to Mr. Attlee moving an address beginning 
with the invocation “ Most Gracious Sovereign,” or watches the 
Chaplain walking backward the length of the House at the end of 
prayers, or witnesses Black Rod’s periodical visits to summon the 
faithful Commons to hear a royal command in the House of Peers. 
Tradition, I believe, will win, and I hope it will, for it is well for 
every Parliament to be reminded of its heritage. It was in fact re- 
minded strikingly of that on Wednesday, when, through force of 
circumstances, it met for the first time for over a century in St. 
Stephen’s Hall, on the very spot where successive Houses of Com- 
mons had met for centuries—from the reign of Edward VI till exactly 
a hundred and eleven years ago to the very day (as the Speaker 
very appositely reminded the House). Members who saw Chatham 
and Pitt and Fox and Hampden as silent witnesses on their pedestals 
could imagine for themselves the drama and the oratory that in past 
generations had made St. Stephen’s a familiar name throughout the 
world. One other reflection suggested itself—that it was a happy 
thing that this session, for which such contentions have been promised 
in some quarters, should begin with the note of unity so predominant. 
The end of the war, the thanksgiving service in St. Margaret’s, the 
loyal address to the Crown, all accustomed Members new and old 
to think of solidarity before they thought of division. The division 
will reveal itself soon enough, but this new House of Commons has 
realised already that it is a single body, with duties to itself and to 
the past of Parliament. 





* * 7 * 


More lamentable mismanagement than the VJ holidays produced it 
would be difficult to imagine. To fix Wednesday as a holiday was 
calamitous even if there were certain superficial reasons—the fact 
that people would take Wednesday off anyhow, or the desire to 
synchronise festivity with America (which is only approximately 
possible anyhow). At nine o'clock on Tuesday evening the public 
were officially urged to go on with their work as usual. At midnight 
that night, when four-fifths of them were presumably in bed, 
and again at seven the next morning, when half or two-thirds 
of them were presumably still dressing or still asleep, the 
news that Wednesday was to be a holiday was given. Whether the 
information gratified anyone I have not discovered. Everyone I have 
heard of roundly cursed the whole business ; some wished they were 
working normally ; some wished the war was still going on (not quite 
seriously, I trust). Housewives in search of emergency provisions 
formed vast queues at bakers and butchers ; van-loads of goods drove 
up to factories where there was no one to receive them ; many busi- 
ness men living outside London heard nothing of the holiday till 
they got to their local stations ; finally, in the Gower Street district 
of London, at any rate, the eight o’clock post arrived at after half-past 
twelve—and Wednesday happens to be Press day for the weekly 
reviews. Some people no doubt enjoyed it all. But a sudden holiday 
creates a disastrous dislocation in national life, and if the Ministry of 
Labour issued a statement of the loss of production measured in man- 
hours the result would be staggering. However, it no doubt had to be, 
so the only thing was to get it over and then on with the job. 
Meanwhile I observe that on the same day that Sir Stafford Cripps 
announces that the cotton goods situation is so desperate that coupons 


will have to last longer his Board of Trade announces that cotton 
goods in the shape of red, white and blue bunting can be bought 


coupon-free. 
* * * * 


Various gifted predicters of the atom bomb have been cited and 
quoted in the last few days, notably Mr. H. G. Wells. I have been in 
touch with Mr. Wells, who is, unfortunately, ill, but still capable, 
as his letter to me testifies, of writing good vigorous English, 
Various passages in his romances have been referred to, but he himself 
recalls one of the very earliest of his writings—an essay called “ The 
Extinction of Man,” which appeared in the old Pall Mall Gazette 
as long ago as 1894, and was included a few years later in an 
almost unobtainable volume called Certain Personal Matters. But 
it is only the possible effects of some new discovery, not the dis- 
covery itself, that are there discussed ; indeed, what his mind was 
running on was some new disease, a plague that would carry off not 
20 or 30 per cent. of the inhabitants of the globe, as in the past, 
but the entire hundred. But if the cause is different, the conse- 
quences would not be. “Even now, for all we can tell, the coming 
terror may be crouching for its spring, and the fall of humanity be 
at hand. In the case of every other predominant animal the world 
has ever seen, the hour of its complete ascendancy has been the 
eve of its entire overthrow.” Annihilation, whether by pestilence or 
by bomb, is a sobering theme for reflection. And general annihila- 
tion has come very near to being a practical possibility. 

* * * 


If the Prime Minister had read a brochure (I fancy that is the 
right description) which has just reached me, called How America 
Eats, he would certainly have made Mr. Alfred Edwards, MP. 
something or other at the Ministry of Food. For Mr. Edwards has 
been (with Mr. Robert Stent) to America to watch them eating, 
and the effect on the reader’s system resembles on a small scale 
the atom-bomb sensation. The booklet is not, let me add, about 
American methods of eating—such things are not appropriate subjects 
of discussion between Allies—but about what Americans eat. The 
chief author is Mr. Stent, who, I should judge, finds a knife and fork 
more congenial than a pen—not that that matters—-but Mr. Edwards 
was a partner in the whole attractive business. The real inquiry was 
into how factory-feeding and office-feeding is carried out in the 
United States, a subject on which we clearly have a lot to learn. 
But the reproduction of sample menus from the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, the Palmer House at Chicago, and the Santa Fe railway 


dining-car is a wanton incitement to envy, malice and every kind of , 


uncharitableness. 
* - - 7 


Apart from the Chiefs of Staffs, whose baronies are both fulfil- 
ment of precedent and a reward for desert, the resignation honours 
are of interest mainly for the by-elections they involve. Mainly, 
but not quite, for Mr. A. P. Herbert’s knighthood stands in a class 
by itself ; no one will grudge, and everyone will welcome, an honour 
paid to a writer who has added greatly to the gaiety of the world for 
twenty years and an M.P. who has combined admirably jealousy for 
private Members’ rights with wise and zealous guardianship of public 
interests. Whether admirers of A. P. H. will acclimatise themselves 
to “Sir Alan,” or even try to, remains to be seen. The C.H. given 
to Mr. Amery, who has abundant title to it, also deserves special 
mention. As for the rest—well, they are all duly recorded in the 
news columns of Tuesday’s daily papers. JANUS. 
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JAPAN—IS THIS THE END? 


By STRATEGICUS 


ITH the Japanese acceptance of the final Allied terms, the 
Japanese war is at an end, and peace has returned to the 
world. The atomic bomb, it will be said, has justified itself. But it is 
clear that the Allied forces had begun to converge on the inner zone. 
This is not only certain, it is also obvious ; and yet it is impossible 
to close one’s eyes to the incongruity of the position. The Japanese 
did not begin to attempt to escape from the Allied convergence only 
when the atomic bomb was dropped. They had asked the mediation 
of Russia some weeks before. It can hardly be maintained that the 
opening of the Russian offensive precipitated the offer to surrender, as 
the Japanese statement was made barely 36 hours later. Indeed, it 
appears to be evident that Russia anticipated the date of her attack ; 
and, though there cannot be any doubt that this campaign gave 
point to the desire to find an emergency exit from a position that was 
growing intolerable, it is the fact that it was only growing intolerable. 
If we examine the situation as it really is we shall find it surpris- 
ing enough that Japan should seriously throw in her hand at this 
moment. The troops are still fighting in Bougainville, in New 
Guinea, in Borneo. They still hold the bulk of the Netherlands 
East Indies, occupy Malaya, Siam and Indo-China, and a con- 
siderable part of China. Indeed, it is in Burma that the position 
seems to have been most nearly reversed ; and yet even there the 
Sittang fighting has not died down. In Manchuria and northern 
China the Kwantung Army, a “semi-autonomous force, steeped in 
a super-race tradition far more overbearing than Hitler’s superman,” 
stands ready to give battle. The description is that of the United 
States Under-Secretary for War, and it can be taken as true. When 
we were facing our most critical moment Mr. Churchill stated that 
if necessary he would continue the fight from across the Atlantic. 
It is not easy to suppose the Japanese less determined. 

The Kwantung Army may amount to some 1,500,000 men in all, 
and, though its armour is not very strong, it has some tanks, and 
it probably possesses the bulk of the very strong combat force of air- 
craft that has passed from observation recently. Mr. Patterson is 
also the authority for the statement that there are about 2,000,000 
“tough, well-armed troops” in the Japanese islands. Only now 
has the Kwantung Army been challenged ; and the homeland troops 
with the Home Guard have not yet come under fire. 

If we examine the Cairo terms which were covered by the Potsdam 
ultimatum we may be even more impressed with the unreality of the 
situation. They turn back the clock fifty years, and reverse the 
tradition of a century. Indeed, I should suggest that in penning the 
Japanese into their islands, while emigration is closed to them, the 
Allies appear to be sitting on the escape-valve. But the point I 
wish to make here is the incongruity of the offer of abject sur- 
render. There has been some suspicion among the Allies that it 
may not be a sincere offer; and we shall do well to be on our 
guard against a duplicity that knows no equal. For, let us note 
that Japan will be little damaged. She will have in being a vast 
number of trained troops, most of whom will be able to insist that 
they were never beaten. The two atomic bombs may have wiped 
out two centres; but the official report of the Reich’s Ministry 
for Armaments and War Production for 1944 shows that in that year 
Germany produced three times as many armoured fighting vehicles 
as in 1942, three times as many fighter-bombers, and eight times 
as many ntght-fighters. Despite all the Allied bombing, these 
increases took place. The effect of the destruction was never as 
great as was anticipaied. 

It may be the appreciation of this fact that turned the scale in the 
discussions about whether the atomic bomb should be used. It is 
true that the German communication-system had been damaged 
beyond the powers of immediate repair and that some of the key 
industries—such as the synthetic oil industry—had been to a great 
extent destroyed. But it may have been felt that a much completer 
destruction would be necessary to put the key industries out of action 
for a sufficient time to enable the Allies to attack with their ground 
forces. And yet this has not taken place. 

From the first this campaign against Japan has refused to fall into 


a credible pattern. The Allied strategy, by means of whi.h Nimitz 
and MacArthur carried the war into the Inner Zone, seems to have 
been built upon a defiance of all that text-book doctrine maintained. 
It is in this that the Americans excelled. Their method of taking 
their bases with them to make up for the lack of shore bases and 
thereby conquer the obstacle of such astonishing distances completely 
outwitted the Japanese ; and the American troops have kept their 
casualties well below those of the enemy. This was, perhaps, most 
marked in the larger areas where it was possible to manoeuvre ; and 
this supports the inference that the higher leadership of the Japanese 
is defective. This inequality in the casualties is not the only factor 
that arrests the attention in the recent history of the campaign. It 
has been seen that in Burma the ratio of enemy surrenders has grown 
steadily. It is true that it does not yet compare with that of the 
Europeans ; but it is growing and it is ominous. 

Such facts as these may have influenced the Japanese war-lords. 
They have seen also the growing power of the air-bases adjacent 
to the Japanese mainland. They have been made aware of the Allied 
concentration in the outer and inner zones. MacArthur now controls 
Okinawa and was concentrating his forces for the invasion of the 
Chinese and Japanese mainland. Mountbatten was also concen- 
trating against the south-western Pacific area. These, however, 
merely suggest preparations. It is the Russian campaign that came 
nearest to the crux of the problem. If the Kwantung Army was to 
be defeated it would probably be the Russians who would do it. The 
Allies have not so far claimed that their deployment in the Pacific 
could be complete for about six months; and although we may 
reasonably expect that they were doing all in their power to hasten 
that concentration, the position as it confronted us when Japan 
capitulated is that it had not yet been done—that not even the atomic 
bomb nor the Russian declaration of war had intervened before the 
Japanese were trying to get out of the war. 

It would seem, then, that if the problem of preventing Germany 
from again becoming a menace to the world’s peace is difficult, this of 
Japan is immeasurably greater. The Japanese get out of the war 
now with a greater reservoir of armed, undefeated troops, a less 
damaged industrial potential, than any nation except the United 
States. Even Russia must labour some years before she repairs the 
tremendous damage she has suffered. In any case the problem of 
peace deals with the future ; but here in Japan it will be harder than 
the war-weary people of the Allies conceive. However much one 
may shudder at the atomic bomb it might have been better that 
Japan should experience more of it if the future is to be made secure. 

There cannot be the smallest doubt that the Japanese armies risked 
annihilation in the field, if they continued to fight. There can be 
even less that the Japanese mainland would be utterly destroyed. 
None would have wished the war to continue a moment longer than 
is necessary to assure the final displacement of the war-lords who 
plunged the nation into war. Yet here is the case of a nation 
which has spread its tentacles far and wide over the Pacific, and 
held firm to the riches of its booty in spite of hostile attack. The 
Emperor is to issue orders to retire, and the outlying troops may, 
and we hope will, retire. But they will know, and the impressionable 
Asiatic nations will know, that they were never beaten in the field. 
Apart from Burma, and possibly now Manchuria, their troops have 
suffered much, but have retained the heart of their position in the 
richest and most swiftly-won empire in the world. 

The Allied Staffs know these things, and they will bend their 
efforts to preventing the development of recoil in the future. But 
it is the exact wording of the terms, and the implementing of them, 
that have become the main interest. The Allied armies were steadily 
deploying in the Pacific. It may be necessary for greater numbers 
of them to occupy Japan, and occupy it longer, if the peace is to 
be a reality. 

I have said littie about the Russian campaign, though it may have 
played a most important part in abating the spirit of the Kwantung 
Army. As usual, the Russians were proceeding om a broad and 
inspiring strategy. Manchuria pushes out into Russian territory a 
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sort of deep bulge of which a chord is constituted by the Harbin 
railway. The Russians were moving swiftly along this chord while 
they are also sending thrusts deep into northern Korea. The 
Japanese had established strong positions within Manchuria, and 
there had been apparently no main clash of the rival forces. Russia 
had some old scores to wipe off, and we may be sure she was anxious 
to do so. It is because the Japanese appreciated this, as well as the 
threatened destruction of their homeland by the atomic bomb, that 
they are so anxious to escape from the open war. The end came 
swiftly ; but the prospect of the future turns upon how the terms 
are applied. There can be no face-saving ; but there will be some 
cunning attempts to evade the full implications of the surrender. 


SCIENCE AND SECRECY 


By PROFESSOR A. V. HILL, F.R.S. 

HE use of atomic energy against the Japanese has naturally 

provoked wide comment on the ethical principles involved. 

Are the results of scientific research, ruthlessly applied, to be allowed 

to end man’s civilised existence? Are human morals at their present 

level of development to be trusted with the tools and weapons which 

science can create? And remember—the atomic bomb is only one 

of various possible forms of scientific mischief; biology and 

chemistry can make their effective contribution too to mutual 
destruction. 

Critical decisions must be taken soon about these things ; wise and 
intelligent statesmanship is required as never before in history: if 
once we start on the wrong road there may be no going back. To be 
quite frank, if power politics is to be played in the future between 
two rival technical blocs, America and Britain on the one part, Russia 
and her satellites (with German technicians) on the other, then the 
inevitable explosion will occur. If frankness and wisdom can prevail 
over the traditional methods of an out-worn diplomacy, then there 
is hope that international regulation and control will be possible. 
But that requires frankness on all sides ; if any one of the parties 
insists on keeping its scientists and its scientific developments behind 
closed doors, the opportunity of co-operation will be gone and the 
drift to destruction will have started. 

Scientific people have long been deeply concerned about these 
matters, and earlier this year I ventured to speak rather strongly 
about them in an address to the Royal Empire Society,—certain 
passages of which I may perhaps quote here. 

The truth is, I said then, that science and engineering have 
made the world very small in time and space. In the past, a spark 
of trouble here or there could be isolated ; today it may flare up 
into a world bonfire. And the bonfire of the future will be no struggle 
between armed forces, but a deliberate attempt, by scientific methods 
and technical weapons, to destroy cities, to massacre populations and 
to make whole countries uninhabitable. If traditional methods of 
diplomacy and politics are in future to dominate international rela- 
tions,—if nations nominally at peace with one another are to prepare 
secretly to wipe each other out, without warning—then what hope 
can there be that some fool or criminal will not set the process going? 
The decent sense of ordinary men might prevent such happenings 
if the facts were well enough appreciated ; but nations can be driven 
crazy by hatred and propaganda and by fear of the unknown. The 
only hope indeed of averting the disaster which science, misapplied, 
could inflict on humanity is an international brotherhood of scientific 
men, with a common ethical standard by which potential crimes of 
this character would be exposed and prevented. 

For, if political isolationism and aggressive nationalism are to 
exploit science and its applications, not for the benefit of mankind 
but in order to prepare in secret for mutual destruction, they are 
very likely to succeed ; and mankind, like the pterodactyl too suc- 
cessful in its flying, may become extinct. Many civilisations of the 
past have disappeared ; but those were in the days when the speed of 
a man and the power of a horse determined the scale of time and 
space in the operation of political, social and economic forces. Like 
a local infection in the body, the trouble was usually sealed off. Today 
with speeds of travel nearly as fast as sound ; with communication 
as fast as light ; with sources of power potentially available beyond 
even the dreams of yesterday ; with possibilities of injury by physical, 
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chemical and biological methods frightful beyond any hitherto 
imagined ; with an almost complete collapse of previous ethical stan. ; 
dards, and the demonstration of how scores of millions of highly | 
educated and intelligent people can be led into hate and hysteria 
by the methods of the scientific advertiser and propagandist—today 
it will not be a mild local infection but an acute general septicaemia, 

My friends, I think, will acquit me of being given unduly to hysteria 
and alarm ; but I am convinced, and others who know much better © 
are convinced no less, that if these terrible fears for the future are 
not to be realised some drastic decisions are necessary very soon, 
Political isolationism, aggressive nationalism and secrecy in preparing 
scientific methods for mutual destruction, must stop. Scientific | 
men themselves throughout the world must be allowed to work 7 
together in mutual confidence and sincerity. Ethical standards jn ¢ 
their work must be restored, so that the misuse of scientific know- 
ledge and discovery (the common property of mankind), either for 
selfish exploitation or for general destruction, will be regarded—like 
cowardice in a soldier or dishonesty in a banker—as the unforgive- 
able sin. If these conditions can be realised there is hope for 3 
brighter and happier future for the world ; if not, mankind driven 
by hatred, fear, hysteria and political catchwords, will plunge into 
irretrievable ruin. ; 

The way not to handle these matters was shown by the late Prime 
Minister when he prevented eight scientific men, who might be sup- 
posed to know something about atomic energy, from attending the 
celebrations of the Soviet Academy of Science in Moscow ; and then 
informed Parliament that his decision was taken “not on any ques- 
tion of security”! That way failure is certain. Equally fruitless 
would be any attempt at joint control so long as the scientists and 
technicians in any of the countries involved are not free men—free 
to travel, to publish, to discuss. And finally, decisions can be based 
on knowledge only if scientific men are equal partners in arriving 
at them. Too long we scientists have been treated by people like 
Beaverbrook as “ backroom boys ”; only as “ members of the Board” 
can we exert an effective influence on policy. In international affairs 
that influence is bound to be good, for science is the most inter- 
national of all interests. This may (in the words of a V.I.P.) “ trans- 
gress the fundamental doctrine that technical experts should not sit 
at the level of executive authority,” but if science and scientific men 
are not to be given their proper place in framing policy, then I for 
one shall urge my colleagues to keep aloof and let things go to the 
devil without us. ' 


CONTROL OF THE BOMB 


By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


HERE can be little doubt among responsible people anywhere in 

the world that the atomic bomb must be internationally con- 
trolled. President Truman has already publicly recognised that 
necessity in his statements. So has every other authoritative speaker. 
But through what machinery? No decision on that has yet been 
announced. It has not yet perhaps been finally made. This week 
the Executive Committee of the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations Organisation is meeting in London. The session 
was arranged long before the announcement of the atomic bomb, 
but it falls by fortunate chance at the very moment when the effect 
of this discovery upon the future powers and responsibilities of the 
United Nations Organisation, and more particularly upon those} 
of the Security Council and its chief instrument, the Military Staff 
Committee, is a matter of the most urgent concern. 

One of the Preparatory Commission’s tasks is to convoke the first 
session of the General Assembly of the world organisation set up at 
the San Francisco Conference, and to prepare an agenda for the 
first session of the Security Council and other organs of the 
Organisation. Clearly international control of the atomic bomb must 
occupy a high, the first, place on the Security Council’s agenda which 
is to be drawn up this week. It cannot be excluded without turning 
the Security Council into a complete sham. Discussions of plans 
for world security which failed to take the atomic bomb into full 
account could have ne conceivable relevance to things as they are. 
Moreover, it was contemplated at San Francisco that between the 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission and those of the General 
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Assembly and the Security Council, the Military Staff Committee 
would make a preliminary survey of the military problems of world 
security in order to prepare general recommendations for the Security 
Council when it mects. Those problems have been vitally affected 
by the discovery of the atomic bomb. The whole pattern of the 
strategical plans which it is the business of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee to prepare have been altered. 

In these circumstances, and particularly in view of the present 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission, a decision as to the extent 
to which knowledge of the process by which the atomic bomb is 
made, and of its future potentialities, is to be internationalised, 
cannot be long delayed. Nor can the decision as to the place and 
manner of future production,—whether, for example, it is to be con- 
fined 10 an international zone in which the headquarters of the 
United Nations Organisation is also to be placed. The location of the 
permanent headquarters of the Organisation is one of the questions 
before the Preparatory Commission. 

At present the atomic bomb secrets rest exclusively in Anglo- 
American hands, and the only facilities for manufacture are in the 
United States. It has not been clear from such statements as have, 
at the time of writing, been made by President Truman and others 
whether in talking of international control a control vested in 
America and Britain is envisaged, or whether that control is to rest 
with, at any rate, the whole of the Big Powers. A decision on this 
js vitally important to the work of the Security Council and the 
Military Staff Committee. The five permanent members of the 
Security Council are Britain, America, the U.S.S.R., China and 


France. It is the Chiefs of Staff, or their representatives, of these 
five Powers and they zlone who compose the Military Staff 
Committee. 


If both the letter and spirit of the agreement reached at San 
Francisco are not to be revoked it would seem clear that America 
and Britain must be prepared to share their knowledge of the atomic 
bomb with the other three permanent members of the Security 
Council, and that plans for the international control of its produc- 
tion and use (if that should ever again become necessary, which 
everyone will sincerely hope will never be the case) must be left 
to the Military Staff Committee to prepare. Here plain speaking is 
needed if the true interests of international peace are to be con- 
sidered. In the past there has been complete exchange of 
information on all military matters, and on all scientific discoveries 
of military significance, between Britain and America. There has 
not been anything like such a complete exchange between these two 
and Russia—still less between them and the other two members of 
the Military Staff Committee. 

The absence of a complete exchange between Britain, America 
and Russia has been due to reticences on both sides, and in the 
past probably even more on Russia’s part than on America’s or 
Britain’s. Recently, however, since Yalta, there has been a fuller 
exchange than formerly. So far as China is concerned the need 
for a pooling of knowledge did not arise during the war to the same 
extent as with the other three. China is a Great Power in potentiality 
rather than in hard current fact. France, for obvious reasons, was 
also on a different footing during the European war. 

Moreover, it has to be recognised, for this is a time for frankness, 
that China’s position as a Great Power, and the part she can play 
in the immediate future as a member of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee, is affected by doubts not yet resolved as to the internal 
stability of her régime. Her immediate future as an effective 
member of the World Security Organisation must largely depend upon 
the peaceful solution of internal differences between the Chungking 
Government and the Administration of the Communist-controlled 
territories at Yenan. Nor have either China or France at present 
the industrial and military resources to make them Great Powers 
of the same status as Britain, Russia and America. 

Despite these facts, and despite the suspicions which have in the 
past preyented a full exchange of information between Britain and 
America on the one side and Russia on the other, there can, I 
Suggest, be no escaping the desirability and the obligation to lay 
the full facts of the atomic bomb before all the permanent members 
of the Security Council and the Military Staff Committee. Failure 
to do that would damage fatally the mutual confidence between the 
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Big Five upon which the whole structure of the United Nations 
Security Organisation admittedly rests. In San Francisco discus- 
sions on the work of the Military Staff Committee it was made 
abundantly clear that a full exchange not only of military plans, 
but of scientific discoveries of military significance, was intended. 
Indeed, without such an exchange the Committee’s work could 
obviously not be done efficiently. If the two Powers who between 
them hold the secret of the greatest scientific discovery of ali time, 
and one which has almost incalculable consequences to the problems 
of world security, now withhold it, the whole basis of the security 
organisation cannot but be affected. 

The Military Staff Committee, moreover, has the task of drawing 
up strategical plans for world and regional defence against potential 
aggression. It has to advise the Security Council what national bases, 
sea, land and air, are likely to be required for international pur- 
poses, and what allocation of land, sea and air forces should be made 
by each nation, and be held available, if need be, for international 
action. Its preliminary plans particularly include proposals that 
units of national air forces shall be allotted to form part of an 
international force which can be, called into being immediately, there 
is a threat of aggression in any part of the world. Joint manoeuvres to 
accustom these units to working together are envisaged. Finally, 
the Military Staff Committee is specifically required to advise the 
Security Council on the regulation of armaments. 

None of these plans and responsibilities are possible without taking 
the atomic bomb into full account. If it is to do the work laid 
down for it at San Francisco, the Military Staff Committee must 
have full knowledge of this new weapon, and be given the authority 
to advise where production and supplies should be established. 
Without such knowledge it would become merely an academic body 
planning a world strategy of defence in terms of weapons already 
outdated. 


SCOTS AND THE FORTY-FIVE 


By JANET ADAM SMITH 


HE most significant date in Scottish history in the eighteenth 

century is 1723, the year in which the Society of Improvers 
of Knowledge of Agriculture was founded ; on the revival of the 
land was based nearly all the activity that transformed Scotland 
from a country that was a byword for poverty to a centre of 
economic, social and literary activity that drew the eyes of Europe. 
The real heroes of the century were the agriculturalists, inventors 
and intellectuals who effected this change. Yet for every Scot who 
has heard of Cockburn of Ormiston (introducer of turnips and 
potatoes), for every ten who have heard of David Hume, there 
are a thousand who feel they know all about Prince Charlie ; 1723 
strikes no note in their heads or hearts, the Forty-five sounds like a 
trumpet. 

So, on the historical picture of eighteenth-century Scotland has 
been superimposed the popular picture. There is little connection 
between the two. The men who were prominent in the Rising stood 
outside the new developments in agriculture, industry and letters ; 
the men who most extended Scotland’s skill and prestige stood 
aside from the Rising. Indeed, about the only one of Sgotland’s 
intellectuals who took arms in the Forty-five was John Home the 
playwright, author of Douglas, a Tragedy ; he was on the Govern- 
ment side at Prestonpans, managed to get taken prisoner by the 
Jacobites, and was well twitted for his escapade by his cronies of 
the Edinburgh taverns. 

Why, then, has the Forty-five come to play such a part in Scottish 
memories and feelings? Why did a Lowlander and Whig like 
Boswell regard it with sentiments with which “sober rationality” 
had littl to do? Why do we still sing “Wae’s me for Prince 
Charlie ”"—and never give a thought to Cockburn? Why do we go 
on pilgrimage to Culloden, or do honour, at Glenfinnan to the 
men who raised the standard two hundred years ago? The answer 
is complex, and goes deep into Scottish history and character. 
Nobody could unarvel all the reasons ; and to those indicated here 
every Scot will be able to add some of his own. 

First, perhaps, comes the fact that the story of the Forty-five 
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is a good story, and one that wears well. It is not a legend that cold 
truth can belittle ; the more we learn about it, the more its main 
lines are confirmed. Years after we have first heard of Flora 
Macdonald sheltering the Prince, we meet her—older, to be sure— 
in the pages of Boswell, and the shrewd, pieasant hostess to Dr. 
Johnson in 1773 makes the herome of 1745 appear more real, and 
no Jess charming. As children, our allegiance to Prince Charlie may 
have been won by the coloured picture in Scotland’s Story of the 
hero throwing away his scabbard. Modern research (by Mr. and 
Miss Tayler in the Windsor archives) confirms this picture with an 
authentic eye-witness report. “Upon which he drew his sword” 
(recorded the Prince’s companion John O'Sullivan), “* Now Gents,’ 
says he, ‘the sword is drawn, it won’t be my fault if I set it in 
the Scabert, before yu be a free and happy people.” But there 
are other good stories in Scotland’s history—Montrose’s campaigns, 
for instance—that have not become such powerful legends ; so we 
must look further. 

History supplies the next set of reasons. Scotland in 1707 had 
concluded a treaty with England for the Union of Parliaments, a 
treaty which was at the time so unpopular that the Scots who signed 
it had to be protected from the crowds in Edinburgh. A century 
earlier the Scots had seen their king go south ; now it was the turn 
of their Parliament; and all through the eighteenth century they 
felt a gap at the heart of their national life. At the time of Preston- 
pans and the taking of Edinburgh many Lowlanders may have 
been conscious mainly of the disturbance and inconvenience caused 
by the army from the Highlands; but looking back a few years 
later Scots of all opinions could feel a deep satisfaction that their 
countrymen had beaten an English army in five minutes, had 
marched into the heart of England, and had sent King George 
and the people of London to their prayers. Here—if only in 
thought—was some compensation for a lost crown and a lost Parlia- 
ment. The association with France (however disappointing it had 
been in the matter of practical assistance) was a further source of 
satisfaction, as reminder that Scotland’s fortunes need not at every 
point be bound to England’s, and that she could still act as an 
independent country, making her own links with Europe. 

Possibly the strongest of all the sources of sentiment about the 
Forty-five is the association of the Rising with the Highlands. Long 
before the seven men landed in Moidart the old life of the High- 
lands had begun to change. In the "twenties, Highlanders had gone 
to find, in Georgia, or in their own Lowlands, a life hard indeed, 
but with more hope than life in the glens. In the “thirties, Wade 
had pushed his military roads up the Garry and down the Spey, 
into Badenoch and Lochaber, to end the isolation in which the 
Highland life had grown and flourished ; merchants could now begin 
to bring the North into the economic system of the rest of the 
country, and soldiers could put down the cattle-lifting which had 
been essential to the economy of the Highland clan with a long 
tail of non-productive fighting-men. The Government and the 
Kirk had long since begun their attack on the Gaelic. Had there 
been no Forty-five, the old life might still have died, but it would 
have died slowly, or it might have grown little by little into some- 
thing new. But after the clans had gone down before the English 
guns at Culloden, there was no gentle decay, and there could be no 
renaissance ; the repressive measures then taken turned such loyal 
supporters of the Government as Lord President Forbes into bitter 
critics, for they struck at the. very roots of the Highland system. 

The mainspring of the Highlander’s life was gone; his chief 
might be in exile, stripped of land and power; his claymore and 
target were proscribed ; the tartan banned. The desolate tale of 
evictions that continued for over a hundred years, and of emigration 
that has never stopped, was the work not primarily of Governments, 
but of individuals, many of them Scots. But our feelings about 
these happenings are deeply embedded in our feelings about the 
Forty-five, for we see the repressions that followed the Rising as 
the great disaster that laid the Highlands open to the other evils. 
Lamenting the Forty-five, the Highlander is lamenting the days 
when the lowest clansman sat at table with his chief, when there 
was “ in every cottage a musician, in every hamlet a poet,” when there 
were enough men in the glen to have shinty games of a hundred 
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a side, when the girls sang as they milked the cows up in the summery 
sheilings. The Lowlander, too, is lamenting a life that had graces 
and virtues which he feels his own may lack. . 

Further, the story of the Forty-five is not only of the Highlands: 
it expresses the Highlands. Every landscape needs its legends, and 
no legend could better suit the heavenly blue of the Minch on a 
fine day in June, or the dazzling white sands of Arisaig, than that 
of the handsome young Prince from over the sea; while none could 
be more attuned to the waste and wildness of Rannoch, the desolate 
grandeur of Glencoe in rain and storm, than that of Culloden and 
the flight in the heather. 

Finally, for the Scot, there are the reasons of the heart. Four 
hundred years ago he embraced a religion which demanded his 
reason and gave little scope to his feelings. His loyalty has often 
been asked for persons and institutions far removed from his every- 
day apprehensions and experience. Queen Anne and the 
Hanoverians could mean little to a Scot; their ways were entirely 
alien, their faces unknown. But the heroes of the Forty-five were his 
own; they belonged to his country, like Lochiel and Flora 
Macdonald ; they embraced its ways, like the Prince himself ; their 
triumphs and disasters were on familiar ground, Holyrood, Pres- 
tonpans, Falkirk, Inverness. Along with Burns, Mary Queen of 
Scots, and the Covenanters, they provided—and still provide—a 
focus for feelings that may have little other exercise in the Scot's 
daily life. 

Assertion of independence, regard for old alliances, regret for 
time past, riches for the imagination, opportunity for loyalty, outlet 
for sentiment—all these things may be in the Scot’s breast as, this 
year, he remembers Glenfinnan, and as—whether Tory or Socialist, 
Presbyterian or Catholic, Highland or Lowland—with a full heart 
he sings “ Will ye no come back again? ” 


BEE DANCES 
By FRANK S. STUART 


N April and May, almost all over the world, there take place 
some of the most amazing and intricate mass dances of the 
animal kingdom. Beekeepers are able to watch these dances through 
the glass panels of an observation-hive. The first Grand Dance of 
the year usually takes place when “palm” pollen appears on the 
bushes—that golden fairy dust so beloved of small children. Pollen 
is known among beekeepers as “ bee bread,” because the bees collect 
and use it to make a feeding-mixture for the developing baby bees. 
When a foraging bee discovers the first “palm” pollen, she loads 
heavy quantities of it into the baskets on her hind legs. Then she 
flies triumphantly back to her own hive. 

The beekeeper, with his nose flattened against the glass panel of 
the observation hive, watches her run swiftly past the bee sentries 
who stride up and down guarding the entrance. These senwies 
“cross whiskers ” with each in-comer ; if she has not got the “hive 
smell” about her (each hive having its individual odour) her head 





and wings are bitten off by the old soldiers on guard; but they 
permit their own people to pass safely up the ramp into the hive. 
There the pollen-carrier, with the two bright balls of yellow poilen 
on her legs, leaps up among the golden waxy masonry of the combs, 
runs to a spot near the centre of the nest where the baby bees are 
being attended to by their nurses, and swiftly unloads her baskets 
into a cell. This done, with the traces of pollen still on her legs, 
she commences a pas seul. 

Always, when announcing pollen, she weaves to the right in a 
curving swing, and then waltzes swiftly back to the newly-loaded 
cell, where she begins to pirouette, swinging her tail and abdomen 
as a negress swings her hips in jazz. This violent dancing wafts 
the smell of the new pollen about the hive as an acolyte does with 
incense when swinging a censer. On goes the dancer, now to the 
left and back again, only to repeat, before the new pollen in the 
cell, another whirl of rhythmic worship. On the crowded combs 
the mysterious message’ seems to run with the speed of a radio 
announcement. More and more workers look up from their jobs. 
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Many begin to race towards the new pollen cell. Some of them 
try to touch the dancer with their quivering and eager antennae. 
In a matter of a minute the hive is commotion. And then comes 
the most amazing part of the ceremony. Some of the forager bees 
detach themselves from the combs, drop to the floor, and dart out 
of the entrance—obviously bound for the feeding-ground their 
companion has discovered, for they all take wing strongly, whirl 
upwards and speed like bullets in the same direction. 

How do they know where she came from? Bees cannot, 
apparently, communicate by sound anything except emotions. A 
hum of a certain pitch means danger, a low hum signals food, and 
so on; but experiments appear to show that they are unable to 
indicate detail in this way. Many beekeepers believe that they can 
“talk” by a sort of “semaphore with their antennae ; certainly some 
vigorous waving goes on whenever anything needs to be told. Did 
the pollen-bringer, who is still dancing in the hive, explain where 
her pollen came from? Or does some race-memory record where 
the first trees bloom? We do not know. Sometimes other pollen- 
gatherers return fully loaded before their informant has left the hive 
fora second trip. At other times her dance dies down more quickly, 
and finally she too drops to the floor and speeds out through the 
spring sunshine to the “ palm,” which is now thrumming with the 
noise of happy labour. As each bee returns loaded to the hive, 
she darts with her load to a cell near that in which the first pollen 
was stored, and follows the procedure of the first announcer. After 
an hour or two a Grand Dance is in progress, which expresses 
an intensity of happiness explained by the wonderful importance to 
the hive of this first find of the season of a massed supply of new 
“bee bread.” 

Two or three weeks later the gooseberries come into blossom, 
and another sort of ceremonial dance begins. As before, the first 
finder races back to the hive, but this time her load is a pale 
honey. The honey is hastily put in a cell, and the bee begins to 
swing to right and left, always stopping before the loaded cell and 
pirouetting in wild delight like a pagan priestess before a new- 
garlanded altar whose sweet smell had possessed her excited brain. 
Once more the other bees lift their heads, rush at the dancer and 
touch her with their antennae as she goes whirling past. Once more, 
while she weaves her course through the darkness over the golden 
combs, other workers drop to the floor, dart from the entrance and 
take their course directly to the new field of food. Perhaps, as they 
beat straight upwards on leaving the hive, they can smell honey 
on the air and take their direction from that. But this is most 
unlikely, as sometimes the gooseberries may be two miles distant, 
and wonderful as the bees’ organ of smell certainly is, I do not 
think it is as keen as that. No; I think that, somehow beyond 
human comprehension, the finder can tell her sisters where the 
new honey was found. 

Any time towards the end of April or in the next two or three 
months, there may occur what is certainly the most wonderful of 
all bee dances, the Swarm Dance. Several days before this com- 
mences, the worker bees in the hive have selected one of the 
queen’s recently-laid eggs and carried it to a special cell they are 
preparing. An ordinary cell is just large enough to admit a bee’s 
body, but the “queen cell” is as large externally as the top joint 
of a woman’s little finger. The egg is reverently placed in this 
cell, and a substance known by beekeepers as “Royal Jelly” is 
placed there by the bees in due time. This jelly is now the subject 
of most interesting chemical research. In the laboratory it has 
been used to make sterile rats into normal breeders; and some 
investigators believe that eventually a method may be found of 
using it to overcome sterility in human beings. In the hive, it 
causes a normal egg that would have taken about three weeks to 
hatch into a sexless female bee, to hatch in two weeks into a fully- 
sexed queen. capable after mating of producing two thousand of 
her kind from eggs laid in a single day. 

The bees usually set up, not one but several, queen cells, and 
then, perhaps ten days later, when the young queens are almost 
ready to emerge from their waxen sarcophagi, the workers com- 
mence the Swarm Dance. Observation through the beekeeper’s 
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glass panel has already shown, for twenty-four hours or more, a 
reluctance to carry on ordinary work. The field bees are intensely 
excited, and though they race about the combs and frantically wave 
antennae at each other like old village women announcing some 
mighty scandal, they will not go out into the fields if they can 
possibly help it. They get as far as the entrance, and there they 
dart to and fro, completely demoralising the sentry and guard- 
bees, knocking other workers head-over-heels, and creating terrific 
commotion. Even the nurse-bees, quietest of the population, are 
disturbed, and their tiny charges sometimes get too much “bee 
bread” pummelled on to them, and at other times are only remem- 
bered at the last moment. The queen and her retinue usually 
withdraw from the riot, as if in fear or distaste. 

When the Swarm Dance commences, it is not a pas seul this 
time, but an explosion of excitement throughout the hive as sudden 
as the bursting of a bomb. The fifty or sixty thousand bees who 
occupy the hive, all of whom are already in a wild degree of ten- 
sion, now, as if at the raising of an invisible baton, suddenly crouch 
—and then burst into frantic, yet ordered, motion. Perhaps twenty 
thousand or more of them drop in violent succession, like a storm 
of enormous rain, to the floorboard, and pour forth. They dance 
over each other’s backs, cavort beneath each other’s bellies, come 
fifty together in a swirl as though round a Maypole, and pour out 
over the alighting-board like so much treacle. The sentries and 
guards are swept headlong into the mélée, and even these hairless, 
hard-bitten warriors whizz their wings and kick up their tiny feet 
in the maddest of all the dances. 

And then comes the extraordinary sight of a mid-air dance, 
Round and round they go, with a deep, glorious hum that pro- 
vides Nature’s own music to the aerial dance, as though Pan him- 
self were playing it. And now, as the beekeeper strains his eyes 
to peer between the half-empty combs, he sees a mob of the dancers 
who have not yet left the hive advance and surround the queen. 
Sometimes she shows great reluctance—almost enmity ; sometimes 
she walks towards the entrance with that stately resignation with 
which the Queen of France long ago walked towards the guillo- 
tine. For—poor royal lady—she has only once before in her life 
been out into the sunlight, on her wedding flight, and she fears 
light now. But the bees dance round her till first her escort 
and then often she herself become intoxicated with the joyous 
measure. If she is hesitant in the entrance, a group of dancers will 
swing against her and force her into the air; and, once there, the 
sunlight and the sweetness of Spring enter into her, and she whirls 
away, leading twenty thousand dancers, who go round and round 
and over and under her, weaving a close and lovely pattern, high 
over the rooftops perhaps, or perhaps to a branch of apple blossom, 
where, after five minutes of ceremonial aerial dance, they cluster 
at last in a black, close mass. 

Meanwhile, scout bees return and tell of some dry hollow in roof 
or tree, and the dance recommences and swings away across the 
sky towards the new home. There, another dance is already in 
progress, Clinging with spread legs, bees are deliberately open- 
ing their Nassenoff glands, while groups of dancers up-wind from 
them perform a whirling-winged measure to create a steady air- 
flow and drive out on to the air the scent by which the colony 
announces its acceptance of a new home. As the queen dances 
into its entrance, with her attendants circling round her, the hum 
of the fanning dancers takes on a new note of deep, entranced 
content. 





Tue Ministry of Supply have granted additional paper for 
periodicals to be sent overseas. This will enable copies of 
The Spectator to be forwarded to friends of our readers, 
both civilians and those in the Forces, in any part of the 
world, except enemy occupied territory. Subscription rates: 
Civilians, 303. per annum ; members of the Forces on active 
service, 26s. per annum. Please send instructions, accom- 
panied by a remittance, to The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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MONG the many somewhat bewildered questions which one 
A has heard during the last fortnight, perhaps the most frequent 
has been “What sort of Foreign Secretary is Ernest Bevin likely 
10 prove?” There are those on the one hand who regard it as little 
short of a national disaster that at a moment of such grave diplo- 
matic difficulty we should as a country be deprived of the vast ex- 
perienced and known capacity of Mr. Anthony Eden. It is contended 
by such pessimists that in the many years in which Mr. Eden has 
been intimately connected with the conduct of our foreign policy he 
has not only acquired a perfect diplomatic technique, not only 
familiarised himself with all the intricate problems which affect British 
foreign policy throughout the world, but has also come to know the 
Jeading men in all foreign countries and has from long and intimate 
contact with them and their immediate advisers learnt to distinguish 
the reliable from the unreliable, the foolish from the wise. There are 
those on the other hand who argue that at this stage of our history it 
is a valuable asset to possess a Foreign Secretary who brings an 
entirely fresh mind to his task, who has no previous commitments 
or liabilities, and who, profiting by the experience of others, can 
enter into relations with foreign statesmen unprejudiced by previous 
controversies and untrammelled by former intimacies or resentments. 
Such people argue indeed that, at a moment when throughout Europe 
there is a general swing to the left, it is useful to have at the head of 
the Foreign Office a man who owing to his past record and associa- 
tions can be assumed to be in sympathy with left-wing movements 
and against whom the charge of possessing reactionary tendencies 
cannot with any real effectiveness be made. How far can the value 
of Mr. Ernest Bevin be in fact estimated in such simple terms? 

* * 


* * 


Those who know Mr. Bevin intimately are agreed that he possesses 
three outstanding qualifications. He is a realist, in that he believes 
that facts are more important than theories and that policy should 
be governed by circumstances as much as by ideas. He would not, 
for instance, be tempted to subordinate vital British interests to 
some ideological conception of party sympathies or dislikes. Being 
a determined patriot, in the sense that he is convinced that the 
British Commonwealth and Empire have a valuable and independent 
part to play in world affairs, he would not be inclined to adopt any 
foreign doctrine, whether of the right or of the left, as being uni- 
versally valid. He would find himself in this respect in accord with 
the long tradition of our great Foreign Secretaries, in that he would 
believe that the furtherance of British needs is something more than 
enlightened self-interest, and that, if rightly appraised, the require- 
ments and standards of our own island and Empire are not incom- 
patible with the peace and prosperity of the world at large. In the 
second place Mr. Bevin possesses a truly amazing power of assimila- 
tion. Few men can read papers as quickly as he can or separate so 
rapidly the essential from the unessenual. Better than most men he 
can absorb a brief accurately and possess himself with speed and 
jucidity of the information which he requires for his argument. And 
in the third place he is able in conference to expound his point of 
view with the most cogent pungency and force. Mr. Bevin is not 
the type of man who, from a desire to be agreeable to those with 
whom he negotiates, will evade unpleasant points of controversy or 
seek to leave his antagonist in any doubt as to the scope and direction 
of his own intentions. It may well be that Mr. Bevin will not at first 
be able fully to penetrate into the recesses of the foreign mind ; but 
one thing is certain: —whereas he may fail to understand what is at 
the back of their mind, he will leave them in no doubt whatsoever 
regarding what lies at the back of his own mind. And this in itself 
is a powerful asset in all negotiation. 

* - * 

It is a mistake, I should suggest, to draw a profit and loss 
account between Mr. Eden’s vast knowledge, and Mr. Bevin’s com- 
parative ignorance. I should not myself define the actual knowledge 
which Mr. Eden possessed as the most important of his many 
assets; higher than this I should have placed his patience, his 
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integrity and his imagination. There is no reason to assume that 
Mr. Bevin will not also, although in a different guise, be able to 
manifest such qualities. Moreover, as Mr. Francis Williams pointed 
out in last week’s Spectator, Mr. Bevin does possess a range of 
knowledge of a highly specialised and useful kind. From his advisers 
at the Foreign Office he can always obtain such factual information 
as he requires ; but he will bring to his conduct of foreign policy 
certain angles of information and of knowledge of which the staff 
of the Foreign Office are themselves unaware. He is not an un- 
travelled man ; he has had frequent experience of international con- 
ferences ; and he has established many contacts abroad which will 
prove an illuminating addition to those relationships which the pro- 
fessionals have for long maintained between each other. His per- 
sonality, moreover, will compensate for any deficiencies in his equip- 
ment ; bluff and cautious, trenchant but not inhuman, direct with- 
out being clumsy, forthright without indiscretion, the forceful shape 
of the man will in the end impose itself. It is perhaps not unfortu- 
nate that at a time when our physical power is only comparative, we 
should have as our representative at international conferences a 
man whose personality is a force in itself. Mr. Bevin would not, 
perhaps, have been a very subtle appeaser; as a defender of our 
rights and interests he will prove himself formidable indeed. 


* 7. . 7 


The danger is, rather, that since his knowledge of foreign condi- 
tions is specialised rather than general, he may be tempted to regard 
his task either as easier, or else as more difficult, than, in fact, it is, 
On the one hand, he may fall into the error committed by Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain of imagining that the immense complexity 
of international affairs has in some manner become entangled in the 
skein of diplomatic professionalism and that the tangle can be 


suddenly unwound by “the fresh mind” or the “new approach.” | 


Even as Mr. Chamberlain believed that by applying business methods 
to diplomacy he could convince the maniacs with whom he had to 
deal of the integrity of his purpose and the moderation of his demands, 
so also might Mr. Bevin suppose that the sympathies which his 
party have for so long manifested towards the resurgent movements 
in Europe will create an atmosphere so friendly as to dissolve all 
international rivalries. It is questionable, however, whether the love 
and sympathy which all Socialists felt for each other when they 
were in a minority will survive into the epoch when they themselves 
become the responsible defenders of their national rights and interests, 
I remember some years ago being startled, and a trifle shocked, 
when I observed a Polish Socialist kissing Mr. Hugh Dalton upon 
both cheeks in the Opera House at Paris; I am unaware whether 
this particular Pole has since become a member of the Polish Govern- 
ment or has been relegated into obscurity owing to “ diversionary 
activities”; but I have a suspicion that, after some time in office, 
the kisses will become fewer and further between. And in any case 
Mr. Bevin is himself roo great a realist to suppose that such youthful 
amenities will be more than an incidental emollient in the after 
years of adult responsibility. 

* * 


* * 


On the other hand, Mr. Bevin may fall into the opposite extreme. 
He may be so appalled by the intricacy of the transactions with 
which he has to deal that he may exaggerate his difficulties and fall 
into a mood of sullen and obstinate suspicion. This may tempt him 
at times to act a trifle too forcefully, and to adopt towards foreign 
governments an attitude of almost Palmerstonian pragmatism. I have 
an uneasy fear lest the day may come when Mr. Bevin will angrily 
push his chair away from the conference table and refuse either to 
budge or to explain. He must himself be aware of this danger, and 
will curb all such temptations. He must be aware that in the 
conduct of foreign policy gullibility is a far less dangerous attitude 
than constant distrust. Assisted by the advice of his colleagues and 
subordinates, guided by his own sound precepts and fortified by the 
immense driving power of his own personality, he may well prove 
himself a worthy successor to Arthur Henderson and Anthony Eden. 
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THE THEATRE 
“The Circle of Chalk.’’ At the Arts Theatre. 


Tuis English version by Mr. James Laver of a drama adapted from 
the Chinese is a revival of a play, which had some success before the 
war, in which the well-known film actress Anna May Wong 
appeared. It seemed much to the taste of the audience chiefly, I 
think, because it borrows some of the conventions of the Chinese 
theatre, and mixes them adroitly with a touch of Grand Guignol 
technique. It is also nicely sentimental, being the story of a father- 
less young maiden who is sold by her destitute mother to the 
proprietor of a tea-house, where she joins the other geisha girls, and 
is bought by a rich man. She gives him a child, and behaves with 
such exemplary patience and devotion that his chief and childless 
wife becomes jealous, and, finding it impossible to destroy her 
husband’s affection for his new wife, poisons her husband and 
throws the blame on the geisha. Miss Wyienne Bennett gives, a 
sympathetic performance as the geisha, while the wicked wife was 
given full dramatic villainy by Miss Rosamund Greenwood. The 
play is really a thriller, with Chinese decorations, but the decorations 
are of a sort of Wardour Street provenance, and bear little relation 
to the true qualities of the Chinese stage, consisting chiefly, in 
borrowing the convention of each actor announcing who he is on 
his first appearance. JAMES REDFERN. 
MUSIC 


Novelties at the Proms 


Since the B.B.C. assumed the responsibility for the Promenade Con- 
certs, there has been an increasing tendency to relegate new works 
to the second (and unbroadcast) part of the programme. This is 
rather less than fair to the composers, whose works are only reached 
after the orchestra has played and the audience listened to what 
amounts to a complete concert programme. Moreover it seems to 
argue a belief that the public is not interested in new music. I am 
prepared to be told that the majority of listeners—even of those 
who do listen—want to hear their favourite classics. It is quite right 
that they should. But I decline to believe that they are so conserva- 
tive that they are not prepared to lend an ear to new compositions. 

The treatment accorded to novelties may explain the paucity of 
important works in this year’s programmes. I have, of course, no 
means of knowing what works were available for performance, but it 
would not surprise one if a composer felt that the second part of a 
Promenade Concert was not, perhaps, the best place for the favour- 
able launching of a new composition by which he set great store. So 
it is that, in place of symphonies and concertos, we have overtures 
and suites arranged from film-music and other brief works. Schén- 
berg’s Pianforte Concerto is a possible exception to the rule. 

Of the compositions performed to date Hadley’s setting of a poem 
by Alan Pryce-Jones for soprano (Miss Isobel Baillie), chorus and 
orchestra, Rawsthorne’s “ Cortéges ” Overture, and the overture from 
Hindemith’s ballet “Cupid and Psyche” have proved the most 
interesting. Hadley’s work is a noble tribute to the younger genera- 
tion that has saved our country, expressed in a musical language of 
great dignity. Vaughan Williams and Delius have both contributed 
to the formation of Hadley’s style, but his music is never merely 
imitative. In Rawsthorne’s overture the contrast between various 
kinds of processional music is effectively exploited. Hindemith’s is in 
his contrapuntal style, but with that new expressiveness that has 
informed his later compositions. Alan Bush has contributed a pot- 
pourri of Russian tunes blended with snatches of the ¢-devant 
anthem of the Soviet Union. DyNELEY Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 
“Mr. Skeffington.’’ At Warners. ——-“ Nob Hill.’’ At the Gaumont. 


Miss Bette Davis can claim credit for a long, lone war against the 
more obvious sentimentalities of the cinema. She has acknowledged 
the existence of modes of behaviour neither angelic nor villainous 
and has revealed that not all the secret places of the heart are pretty 
Technicolored grottes. In Mr. Skeffington we see her as a beauty 
of 1914 contracting a marriage of expediency with a rich Jewish 
broker (played by Claude Rains), whom subsequently she treats most 
cruelly in her pursuit of a continuing supply of male admiration. 
Her portrait of an ageing woman clinging still to the conceits of 
youth is stark and convincing. No doubt there is something syn- 
thetic about Miss Davis’s performances. But if we are conscious 
less of spontaneity than of a careful calculation of voice and glance 
and gesture, then her painstaking seems to spring from a sincere 
desire to contribute to the cinema that dramatic quality which it 
Most conspicuously Jacks—naturalistic characterisation. 
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Yet it must be faced that only in isolated episodes and fleeting 
moments is there much temptation to mistake the happenings of 
Mr. Skeffington for the facts of life. In order to satisfy some, at 
any rate, of the time-honoured criteria of box-office success, the film 
has been cast in the form of a life of complete selfishness rounded 
off with a sequence of complete last-minute reformation. So that 
in the blackness and whiteness there can be no more than moments 
of insight which fail to combine into a consistent and developing 
characterisation. That we should find sufficient reward in this is 
an indication of how rarely in the normal film even a single line of 
dialogue or a gesture is completely true to life. 

Nob Hill is another turn-of-the-century musical film of life on 
the Barbary Coast. George Raft is the saloon-keeper, Vivian Blaine 
his faithful cabaret singer, and Joan Bennett is in the role of the 
fickle society girl who threatens their romance. The violent colours 
of this film serve as a reminder that screen colour may undergo 
considerable changes in the post-war world. We have come to 
accept hard, bright hues as standard for the screen, but Nazi films 
like The Adventures of Baron Munchausen which have been photo- 
graphed and reproduced by a German colour method suggest that 
new possibilities lie ahead. The German colours are soft and warm 
—indeed, sometimes the pastel shades are over-subtle and delicate 
to the part of wateriness. Presumably Board of Trade investiga- 
tions into the availability of such enemy inventions will take into 
account the present restrictions imposed on colour films by the 
virtual monopoly of one colour system. The British industry in 
particular would be assisted by the opportunity to employ an 
alternative. The Adventures of Baron Munchausen is a somewhat 
surprising film to have been produced in Nazi Germany in 1942-43. 
It is pure fantasy, witty and sophisticated (although the wit some- 
times suffers from coarse Teutonic additions). There appears to 
be no sign of propaganda. The amorous and imaginative Baron 
(played by that old German film-star Hans Albers) visits many 
foreign lands, including Turkey, Russia and Italy, but neither picture 
nor dialogue attempts to point any modern moral in relation to these 
countries. The film is most remarkable for a spectacular festival 
sequence shot in Venice (with little or no assistance from studio 
sets) and for a delightfully imaginative sequence taking place on 
the moon. The question of whether this German film should be 
made generally available is no doubt a matter of some complexity. 
EDGAR ANSTEY. 


TIDAL POWER 


THE sea-anemone, transferred 

From foam-invaded rocky pool 

To water by no sea-wave stirred, 
Long keeps the ocean rule. 


What time of day the flood recedes, 

It closes up its heart ; and still 

Unravels green or coral threads 
When distant sea-pools fill: 


Though far removed from ocean-spell, 
Obedient to remembered law 
Expands and coils each tentacle 

As tides flow and withdraw. 


Shall mortals, to a timeless world 

Transplanted, long awake and sleep 

As when dawn-banners were unfurled, 
Or when the night was deep? 


Where dominates no beat of Time, 
Still feel the minutes and the hours 
Throb in their veins ; still heed the chime 

From planetary towers— 

Even as these 

Tide-swayed anemones? 


Shall they, at last, full freedom won, 
From rhythm of turning globes released, 
No longer droop at set of sun 

Nor rouse at brightening east ; 


But, conscious of a wider scheme, 
Forget the tides of day and night, 
Forsake the dream 
Of sun and moon, 
And gradually move in tune 
With everlasting Light? 
: Eva MartTIN. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE CHURCH IN GERMANY 


Str,—The accompanying statement has just reached me through a 
chaplain to the Forces temporarily attached to the British troops in 
Berlin. It gives a vivid picture of the position in that city, as seen by 
a well-known Evangelical Churchman with whom I had close ties in 
the years before the war. I send it just as I received it in its original 
English text, with the omission of a few words only, and the substitution 
in two cases of initials for names. All those mentioned are absolutely 
trustworthy, having resisted Hitler strenuously from the first, and with 
a single exception are well known personally to myself.—Yours faith- 
fully, GEORGE CICESTR. 

The Palace, Chichester. 

“ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL SITUATION IN GERMANY. 

“Obviously, people have got an entirely wrong impression abroad 
about the situation in Germany. The emergency grows from day to 
day. A terrible famine threatens Germany if there will not be speedy 
help. The rations which are conceded to the population it does not 
get. Especially there is hardly any meat, fat and milk. This need is 
raised immensely through the misery of the fugitives who come from 
the eastern parts of Germany. The Polish occupy all German provinces 
on the right hand side of the Oder and drive out the German inhabitants 
of that territory. Often the fugitives have only what they wear on 
their bodies. The misery amongst them is indescribable. According 
to approximate taxation [calculation] seven to eight millions are con- 
cerned. All of them stream into the small room between Oder and 
Elbe, and they are being driven from town to town and village to 
village because nobody can lodge and feed them. The Church tries 
to help by asking the congregations for self-redress. But that is only 
a drop on a hot stone. There is a lack of almost everything, especially 
of medicaments. Innumerable men die because of debilitation, especially 
little children. Many others do not see a way out and commit suicide. 
A Swiss friend said, after having seen a little of the situation in Germany, 
that what he has seen and heard by far exceeds what even the worst 
pessimists feared abroad. Therefore, it would be urgently necessary 
that a neutral observer from abroad could make himself an adequate 
picture of the true situation. 

“ The ecclesiastical life in some sense can be called favourable. Many 
chains which were laid on the Church have been broken. Church 
services can take place again, the clergymen are free to do their duty, 
and there is a big demand for services of the Church and are very 
well attended. So many who have suffered. bodily and spirituaily seek 
comfort and help in the Word of God. Of course, there are so many 
who through the troubles and trials of the past years have lost their 
moral strength, and there is a great problem especially concerning the 
vouth. The Confessional Church at once took over the ecclesiastical 
government after the breakdown of Hitlerism. Dr. Dibelius, D.D., is 
at present the Bishop of Berlin and Brandenburg, and has the leadership 
of the ‘ Consistorium’ and the remainder of the ‘ Oberkirchenrat’ (?) 
of Berlin. Pastor Grueber and Pastor Dr. Boehm assist him as newly 
appointed provosits. The task of reorganising the Church is full of 
difficulties. But they are full of enthusiasm, and with trust in God’s 
help have commenced the great work. The Synod of the Confessional 
Church of the Church province of Beriin takes place from July 29th 
to the 31st in Spandau in order to form a new basis for the Church 
government. 

“Dr. X. was through God’s grace set free the last moment after 
he had been imprisoned for eight months in 1941, followed by four 
months’ punishment. On account of the happenings of July 20th, 1944, 
he was arrested again in January of this year, and but for the timely 
entrance of the Russians to Berlin would have had to suffer being 
sentenced by the People’s Court. He was liberated on April 23rd, after 
many of his companion prisoners had had to lose their lives. On the 
next day fighting began in Zehlendorf, which he experienced together 
with his family, whereby his parents and brother-in-law met their death. 
He was very thankful that during the time of Russian occupation he 
was in his own parish, and was able to offer his home as a sanctuary 
for mony fugitives. The Superintendent Y. has been wounded in the 
face, but is recovering. His wife was shot dead. Pastor Dr. Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, whc was last seen in February in prison according to the 
last news, has been killed by the S.S. He will be missed very much 
in conversations with ecumenical friends. He was one of the bravest 
brethren. Some of the brethren who survived their imprisonment in 
concentration camps have returned to their parishes. Their state of 
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health is very weak. A great deal of the pastors who stayed with their 
congregations, and by far the greatest part of those who had been 
soldiers (apart from the great percentage of younger brethren who 
were killed in the war), are still missing. Only very few managed 
somehow to get home again. There is practically no connection with 
the brethren in the Western and Southern parts of Germany. Super- 
intendent Albertz, the Reformed member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Confessional Church, who with Martin Niemoeller com- 
posed and signed the Memorandum to Hitler, has been several times 
sent to prison, in all two and a half years. 

“God has let the German people wander through the dark valley, 
but they trust that His rod and staff will remain with them, and that 
He who has made the dead rise again will give their Church and 
people new life and grace, and not only them but the whole people of 
the world who have seen so mich blood and tears. They wish to 
the English nation a new beginning in God’s strength.” 


HOW P.R. WORKS 


S1rR,—I am grateful for your “ broad indication” of the working of the 
University P.R. vote, for in spite of some researches I had to cast my own 
in ignorance of the precise way in which it would operate. However, I 
fear that your “E and O E” was a necessary precaution: there remain 
several puzzles and discrepancies. 

In the first place, 20 votes seem to have vanished between the first 
and fourth counts (totalling 22,111 and 22,091 respectively). Secondly, 
what must be the same figure appears as 354 in your first Editorial note 
and 854 in Mr. Palmer’s letter. Thirdly, your “two-thirds + 1” does 
not agree with 7,364. There are, however, just enough data to eliminate 
these discrepancies, without using the cross-reference to The Times—it 
is a pleasure, incidentally, to find a mathematical problem in The Spec- 
tator. Without presenting the working, I find that Harris on the first 
count must have had 3,574 instead of 3,594 votes, and the number of 
Pickthorn’s votes transferred to Hill must have been 854 as stated by 
Mr. Palmer. The quota necessary to ensure election is not two-thirds + 1, 
but one-third of the total vote, fractions of a vote counting as 1. One- 
third of 22,091 is 7,363.6, which gives us the quota of 7,364. 

There is still a difficulty arising from your second Editorial note. The 
whole of Pickthorn’s surplus of 2,838 was redistributed to other candi- 
dates. If this was done by multiplying each candidate’s allocation of 
second preference after Pickthorn) by the fraction 2,838/10,202 (which 
undoubtedly seems the correct procedure), it follows that there were no 
voters for Pickthorn who expressed no second preference at all. This 
seems improbable (at least in my University, if not at Cambridge, second 
and subsequent preferences are optional), Assuming that the improbability 
did not occur, the procedure adopted (as distinct from that described by 
you, Sir) is a bad one, which could, in the extreme case where a large 
number of voters for the most popular candidate express no second 
preference, result in a candidate receiving more votes than were ever cast 
for him at any level of preference. Should not the University members 
be declared elected, E and O E?—Yours faithfully, F. C. FRANK. 

100 Bridge Lane, N.W. 1r. 


S1r,—I was glad to see the letters in your issue of August roth, as I, 
too, had experienced the difficulties mentioned by P. A. Shaw and 
John Palmer regarding the working of the Cambridge University voting. 
As an additional point, I should like to know how it came about in 
the vote counting that Howard-Williams, who, on the first count 
(according to Mr. Shaw), had a total of 1,036 votes, was able, when 
he was eliminated and his votes distributed as indicated by his second 
preferences, to hand over a total of 1,089 votes, viz., 503 to Hill, 
476 to Harris and 110 to Priestley (see your explanation of the vote- 
counting in The Spectator of Avgust toth). I should have expected 
Howard-Williams’s iransferable second preferences to have been 1,036 
or less, as apparently 1,036 voters placed him as their No. 1 choice, and 
I presume the second preferences would be taken from these actual 
voting papers.—Yours faithfully, C. A. Moss. 

Sheffield. 

[This further complication was intentionally omitted. Actually what 
happened was that Howard-Williams’s total vote available for distribution 
was increased by the acquisition of 762 second preterences from Pick- 
thorne ; but 709 of Howard-Williams’s own votes were non-transferable, 
because that number of electors had plumped for him and indicated no 
other preference ; 1,036 + 762 — 709 = 1,089.—Eb., Spectator.] 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Sir—Is there any reason why the following system of counting votes 
should not be adopted in constituencies like Cambridge University? First 
preference counts 5 (or whatever is the number of candidates standing), 
second preference 4, and so on. This method seems to me very simple 
and fair, but of course would give ne indication of the number of electors 
voting, which would have to be published separately—I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c., R. H. Butmer, F/Lt., R.A.F.V.R. 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN 


Sir,—I happen to be one of the privileged Frenchmen who can read— 
through the courtesy of the “British Council in Paris ”—British weekly 
papers. I have perused with great interest. the article on “ French back- 
ground ” in your issue for July 27th, 1945. I heartily agree on the necessity 
of presenting to the French public the facts about Great Britain—which 
even in peace time appeared to be a difficult task. As to French opinion, 
given the state of our Press, it is, even to us, “terra incognita”; the 
safest course seems to be to suspend judgment until general elections, 
regularly held, have given all Frenchmen a chance to voice their views.— 
Yours sincerely, P. BaRATIER. 

Meximieux (Ain) 

P.S.—A suggestion may, however, be made as to the means of spreading 
information in this country on the position of Great Britain. The United 
States have sent (to Lyons and Grenoble, for instance) university men who 
delivered lectures and organized information centres (in Lyons, 34 rue de 
la Charité). Some results might be obtained if Great Britain did the 
same. 


Sir—I have read with interest the excellent article by Professor Brogan 
on the Franco-British crisis, which was published in the issue of July 15th 
of your journal. Though I do not think I can quite agree with all he 
says (in particular, I am not certain that. he does not over-estimate the 
amount of trust which the French masses had come to place in the 
British as a body), I do share his opinion that there is a grave danger 
of a crisis between the two peoples. And that, as he remarks, would 
be much more serious than a crisis between two Governments. 

The question, therefore, seems to me to be what are we British, as 
a body, going to do to ward off this danger, to restore confidence, 
affection and to further develop trust except to talk about it and deplore 
it? Obviously, the move ‘s ours, if only because the diminishing friend- 
ship is largely our own doing, because we took tco much for granted, 
particularly that the mass of the French people would understand the 
purity of our motives in matters of colonial and foreign policy. There 
is, I am told, an association in Britain whose object is to further Franco- 
British understanding. It seems to be very unobtrusive in its work. 
Has the executive committee of the association ever heard of the success 
which has attended the very active efforts of the France-URSS association 
all over Continental France and in some of her colonies? And if the 
committee has, are they considering taking steps to do likewise?—I am, 
Sir, Your obedient servant, F. C. STONT 

(late British Vice-Consul, French Cameroons). 

7 Rue des Orchidées, Monte Carlo. 


Sir,—I was indeed pleased to see The Spectator on sale in the important 
city of Lyons to which I have recently returned after an absence of nearly 
five years. I fully endorse the views expressed by Mr. Frank Walters 
in your issue No. 1069, concerning the general feeling of the French 
nation at their non-participation at the Potsdam conference. The man 
in the street is at a loss to understand why the British Government did 
not insist that France should be present, and I am sure, as Mr. Walters 
rightly states, Britain will bitterly regret this error one day. After the 
magnificent welcome I received from the French on my return to France, 
where I have resided for a quarter of a century, I felt that the French 
had entire confidence in the British nation and looked upon us as true 
friends and liberators, in fact, never during the whole of my residence in 
France have I known our prestige to stand so high. 

The recent attitude of the British Government in regard to the Syrian 
affair came as a bombshell to the majority of the French nation and 
while there may have been more errors committed on the French side 
than on the British, I consider that there was a complete lack of diplomacy 
On our part which has resulted in damage being done to Anglo-French 
relations which it will take some time to heal. The British case was 
insufficiently explained to the man in the street who was only able to 
appreciate the situation from French reports which appeared almost 
hourly in the press. 

The necessity of a much closer relationship with France than has 
existed hitherto has been repeatedly expressed by leading British states- 
men and confirmed by the Government, but are we going the right way 
to create this relationship? I very much doubt it. Perhaps with the 
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advent of the Labour Government there will be a change of policy in 
regard to our relations with France ; at least this is the hope of the average 
Frenchman. While I admit there are difficulties concerning transport and 
accommodation, I consider it a grave mistake that more facilities are not 
offered for reciprocal visits to both countries which is primordial for the 
creation of those friendly relations which both nations appear to desire. 

I have been actively engaged in assisting to create branches in the 
South-East of France of the Association France-Grande-Bretagne and at 
each town I haye visited I have found considerable enthusiasm in this 
movement and a strong desire to weld a lasting friendship with Britain. 
Unfortunately there is a lack of a sufficient number of British propa- 
gandists possessing an inside knowledge of the French character and 
able to talk to the French in their own language. The British Govern- 
ment would do well to recruit a certain number of resident British sub- 
jects for this purpose and, if necessary, issue them with helpful directives. 
If Britain does not offer more encouragement to France it is not difficult 
to see to whom France will turn for friendship and this would certainly 
not be altogether to our liking.—Yours faithfully, 

48 Rue Fuliette Recamier, Lyons. Capt. E. GARTON KING. 


ETHIOPIA AND THE ITALIAN COLONIES 


Str,—As Brigadier Longrigg’s predecessor, I cannot claim to possess 
such up-to-date knowledge of Eritrea as his or Major Mumford’s, but 
the problem of the Colony’s future was much in our minds from the 
time of its conquest, and even before, and the data we collectd in those 
early days may be of some interest, First there was little real anti-Italian 
feeling, except in the first flush of the Italian defeat. Although native 
education had lagged far behind the standards reached in the neighbour- 
ing Sudan, the Italian administration had, on the whole, been beneficent 
and the evils of Fascism had affected the lives of the people very little. 

Secondly, apart from a few elements in Asmara, whose nature and 
value are accurately assessed in Major Mumford’s letter, there was no 
Ethiopian irredentism, in spite of the fact that much of our propaganda 
might have been understood as encouraging it. Th only irredentism of 
any kind arose from when the accident of the Duca d’Aosta’s last stand 
caused the Tigre area of Ethiopia to come temporarily under the Eritrean 
administration, and gave rise to ihe erroneous belief that a separate Tigre 
“kingdom” on those lines was to be permanently established. That 
such an arrangement would have been popular, there is no doubt 
whatever; but when this rumour was dispelled, feeling against joining 
Greater Eritrea remained as powerful as ever. 

Thirdly, I can find no arguments, historical, racial, or economic, for 
handing over Massawa to the Emperor. The natural port of Ethiopa 
proper is not Massawa but Djibouti, as the Italians found to their cost. 
Massawa naturally serves the hinterland of Eritrea and the lowlands be- 
yond it. Moeover, there are Italian private interests in Eritrea, similar 
to those of the British in Kenya, and there are economic ties between the 
highlands round Asmara and the lowlands beyond on the borders of the 
Sudan. 

The Italians are now busily engaged in eliminating Fascism in their 
own country, and Great Britain appears likely to recognise this fact shortly 
by a treaty. Since Eritrea is not in itself a suitable economic entity, there 
is always the danger of its use as a stepping-stone for the conquest of 
Ethiopia, but with the restoration of good relations between Italy and our- 
selves, there would seem to be no strong reason against the establishment 
of some sort of Anglo-Italian condominium to run the remains of Eritrea, 
after the necessary territorial adjustments have been made in the lowlands 
with the Sudan. If such a solution is impossible, and on the assumption 
that the Tigre province of Ethiopia is to remain permanently part of the 
Emperor’s dominions, the next best solution would appear to be the attach- 
ment of the entire Colony of Eritrea to the Sudan, in some kind of man- 
datory status.—Yours faithfully, B. KENNEDY COOKE. 

Flore, Northampton. 


THE SERVICE VOTE 


Sir,—I venture to send you the enclosed passage from a letter received 
from my son. He has been an aircraftsman in Egypt, mostly in Cairo, 
for over three years, and owing to his outside interests has been in 
touch with men of all ranks. I think his expression of opinion is 
probably representative. If you care to quote it, I thought others might 
be interested.—Yours faithfully, Litias M. JEFFRIES. 

10 Adelaide Crescent, Hove, Sussex. 

“T hope Churchill will one day realise how deeply the Servicemen 
admired—yes, and loved—the magnificent war leader, but how inevitably 
he represented the social order which is gone. Whatever troubles these 
post-war years bring, and they will be many and hard, the unemploy- 
ment and exploitation of labour, added to the utter failure of the 
Government to prevent the continuation of the 1914-18 German War 
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twenty years later, made a change of Government almost inevitable. 
It is in the irony of things that Churchill and Eden, the two strong 
men who saw what was happening in the ‘thirties and protested, must 
go with their Party which would not. .. .” 


U.N.C.1.0,. POSTSCRIPT 


Str,—Mr. Francis Williams does not dispute that the text of the San 
Francisco Charter leaves the “hidden veto” unimpaired, but draws 
attention to the agreement announced by Mr. Stettinius,on June 7th to 
the effect that “no individual member of the Council can alone prevent 
a consideration and discussion of a dispute or situation brought to 
its attention” under Article 35. Since the Charter was not signed until 
nearly three weeks later, it seems strange that the text was not amended 
in the interval so as to give effect to the “agreement” referred to by 
Mr. Stettinius. But, quite apart from this, Mr. Williams omits to 
mention the statement issued on behalf of the Big Five on June 8th. That 
statement clearly distinguished between the “consideration and dis- 
cussion” of a dispute brought to the notice of the Council and the 
“ investigation ” of such a dispute, and made it plain that the veto applied 
to a decision to investigate. 

The position is, therefore, that not only is the text of the Charter not 
in conformity with Mr. Stettinius’ announcement, but, in view of the 
Five Power statement issued immediately afterwards, the meaning of 
that announcement is itself obscure. As the Manchester Guardian 
commented at the time: “The difference between ‘informal’ and 
‘formal’ investigation is still a twilight zone, in which the Organisation 
might well stumble on to dynamite.”—Yours, &c. LEONARD STEIN. 

4 Brick Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 


SHORTAGE OF HOUSES 


Sir,—The present shortage of houses prompts me to the suggestion, 
possibly not novel, that many of the buildings on vacated aerodromes 
(of which the number must be on the increase), could with imagination 
and enthusiasm be adapted for temporary civilian use. Water, drainage 
and electricity are laid on at most,-if-not.all aerodromes. I go further, 
and suggest that the officers’ and sergeants’ messes could be easily con- 
verted into workshops or small factories. The airman’s dining-hall would 
become a canteen, and the boilers in these buildings (the “commiunal 
site,” in R.A.F. jargon) would provide heating and hot water. The huts 
on the dispersed living sites, whether wooden or the metal Nissen type, 
could be made habitable not only for single young people, but for 
married couples. 

Many aerodromes are situated in delightful country spots (many are 
not!), and such a scheme, born of the present necessity, might be the 
forerunner of a move of certain industries from the towns to the country- 
side. The Air Ministry, according to the contractual terms on which it 
occupies the thousands of acres of aerodrome land in this country, could 
offer the buildings to manufacturers on a short rental basis. At present, 
many such buildings are, I am informed, actually being dismantled. There, 
Sir, is the germ-of an idea for use as a stopgap, which I hope may catch 
the eye of those in authority who would be concerned in promoting such 
a scheme.—Yours faithfully, P. G. Matruews, F/Lt., R.A.F. 


Blakehill Farm, Nr. Swindon. 
R.A.F. EDUCATION 


Sir,—An Education Officer who tendered his resignation in accordance 
with the terms of his appointment received a reply from the Air Ministry 
informing him that under the conditions of the Control of Employment 
(Civil Servants) Order he was not free to terminate his engagement. 
Before the receipt of this reply his headmaster had written to the 
Ministry of Education making an earnest request for his release as it 
had never been possible to fill his vacated position as senior assistant 
master, and the headmaster hmself had, throughout the war, been 
subjected to the most severe strain running the school practically single- 
handed. 

The Ministry of Education replied by a stereotyped letter pointing 
out—as was already known by that time—that since R.A.F. Education 
Officers were civilians, they were affected by the regulation referred to 
above and that, in view of the Air Ministry’s need of them to implement 
their E.V.T. Scheme, the Ministry of Education could not take any 
steps in the matter. 

The fact that emerges from this is that the Ministry of Education 
appear to back the Air Ministry even to the extent of depriving schools 
of their most urgently needed teachers. In view of recent educational 
reforms, or proposed reforms, this action on the part of the Ministry 
of Education should surely be subjected to the very closest enquiry.— 


Yours, &c., SCHOOLMASTER, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


PEOPLE in Oxford are wondering why that delectable brook, the Cher, 
should be covered with duckweed, a plant not even noticed in ordinary. 
The stream in places looks like one of the green roads of England. 
Possibly the clearing of the river higher up has distributed the seedlings, 
It is a plant that multiplies itself 2t an astounding speed. For myself, 
I had a pond fed from the Lea, and at favourable junctures it would be 
thickly covered with duckweed. On one occasion a retriever tried to 
walk across it and emerged astonished in a green mantle. The distinction 
of the plant is that it has no leaves and no stems to speak of, but only 
fronds and roots, from which other fronds grow. The flowers are hardly 
noticeable, except when so numerous that they give a yellowish tint to 
certain patches. There are five sorts, of which the lesser is the commonest 
and most floriferous. 
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Delayed Hatching 

Some accounts, that have strained the credulity of many naturalists, 
have appeared in The Times concerning the hatching of eggs, apparently 
deserted for weeks. My own incredulity, so far as it existed, has been 
quite banished by a letter from a keeper who is among the best 
naturalists—at least so far as game birds go—of whom I have any know- 
ledge. He wrote in answer to a sportsman’s query: “I had a similar 
experience a yeas or two ago. I found a French partridge nest with 
eleven eggs. Nothing happened for four days, when she laid another 
egg, twelve altogether. Time wen on. I thought she had given up the 
idea of going down on the eggs. I looked at the eggs several times ; it 
looked as if the eggs would soon be grown over. I have seen the eggs 
half submerged in water and made my mind up to take them ; but after 
about sixteen days the bird went down on them and hatched them all. 
I have no hesitation in believing every word of the account in The 
Times.” The question arose: Are the eggs of the French partridge 
peculiar in keeping quality—Bramleys compared with Codlins? Can this 
be the reason why the rediegs do much better than other ground-nesting 
birds among market garden crops? 


Rare Birds in Number 

The very best of local bird reports comes yearly from the Devon Bird- 
watching and Preservation Society, and this year’s is altogether exceptional, 
It reports an astonishing number of rarities to record—Avocet, Snow 
Bunting, Crane, a Hepatic Cuckoo, Ruddy Shelduck, the three Harriers, 
Hobby, Kite, Merlin, Slender-billed Nutcracker, Dark-breasted Barn Owl, 
the: nesting of the Fulmar Petrel, three species of Skua, Spoonbill and a 
Continental Song Thrush. Ravens and Buzzards continue to multiply 
under war conditions. A quaint and interesting note on the gymnastics 
of the plover’s crest is given by Dr. Wright, of Braunton, whom I have 
long revered as a genius in botany, but his general natural history has 
no, gaps. His‘ note is a quite original gloss on “the wanton lapwing” 
when he “gets himself another crest.” A few copies of the report at 
3s. 94d. post free remain, and can be had from the most energetic hon. 
secretary, the Rev. F. C. Butters, Stockland Vicarage, Honiton, Devon. 


The Rose-Bay Willow-Herb Plant 

I find it difficult to escape from that irrepressible plant the rose-bay 
willow-herb. One more or less new fact emerges. Its disappearance is 
on occasion as remarkable almost as its multiplication, so perhaps it will 
not wholly eat up either Scotland or bombed London. The experience 
of a very observant naturalist on the Clyde is that it is often followed 
after a reign of a few years on a newly-cleared site by foxglove and 
primrose. So may it be. On the subject of plants that have sown them- 
selves in London, the most surprising to my mind is the Buddleia, Both 
the more common Veitchiana and the rather rarer and deeper coloured 
Magnifica are to be seen on bombed patches. Will they bring to London 
the autumnal butterflies that flock to their honeyed scent? : 


In My Garden 

I do not know that wasps are particularly plentiful this season, but 
all there are in my neighbourhood seem to have discovered a tree of 
Langley pippins. They are quite right. I should put this variety 
absolutely first among very early apples. Incidentally, a spaniel that is 
particularly fond of eating windfalls (as indeed raspberries and black- 
berries) invariably shows a preferet-ce for Cox’s, if one can be found. It 
is curious that while the earlier peas were untouched, the birds, chiefly. 
I think, tits and blackbirds, have fallen greedily on ihe later succession. 

: W. Beach THomas. 
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can we afford to take it easy, though better times 
are approaching. With peace will come the return 
to the shops of many old and well-tried favourites, 
Robinson's Lemon Barley Water among them. 
Meanwhile make your barley water from 
Robinson’s ‘Patent’ Barley—you'll find it good. 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘Patent’ BARLEY 
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"Take my advice 
Smoke Grand Cut 


It never burns the tongue’ 
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©, PEACEFUL ENGLAND! Now, where the drone of enemy 
aircraft menaced the peace of moorland and meadow, quiet 
reigns once more. The land of Chaucer and Shakespeare is for 
ever ours. Let us give thanks. But how ? By the same thrift 
and self-denial that helped so greatly to bring Britain through 
—by saving to beat the Jap and to build a yet finer Britain! 


GIVE THANKS BY SAVING 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
Life 


By J. R. H.M 








Medieval Church 


Church Life in England in the 13th Century. 
(Cambridge University Press. 25s.) 
Mr. Moorman, even in his Cambridge undergraduate days, wisely 
pursued research in fields of his own predilection, in preference 
to the competitive temptations of the Tripos. Aftzr years of parish 
work, he published the fruits of his studies in the Sources for the 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi; and here at last is a ship carrying 
far more sail. For those who, like Carlyle, appeal to h‘storians 
that they should let us know how our forefathers really lived and 
thought, this present book is a very notable contribution. It is 
learned and comprehensive, and especially valuable for the author’s 
continual appeal to statistics. Mr. Moorman’s style is that of a 
man who has himself lived much of the life that he describes ; he 
deals directly and clearly with matters of perennial jnterest, and 
he moves over the treacherous ashes of byegone controversies 
with a serenity which comes very near to impartiality. Only here 
and there he points out that “others” take a view less favourable 
to the Medieval Church. This is natural, for he inevitably thinks 
and writes pro domo sua; we cannot jump away from our own 
shadow, and most of us must confess with Goethe: “I cannot 
undertake to be impartial, but I promise to be straightforward.” 
An earnest Anglican priest cannot easily forget how much his own 
Church owes to that of the Middle Ages. Here, therefore, seems 
the natural place for a reviewer to associate himself with those 
“others” who look forward to a further and even more plain- 
spoken book from Mr. Moorman’s pen. One matter of funda- 
mental importance is conventionally ignored or minimised, here 
and almost everywhere, under the mistaken cult of “ appeasement.” 
Mr. Moorman puts on the soft pedal when he is obliged to mention 
the place taken by Hell in medieval thought. Yet, in the long run, 
this is calculated to defeat its own purpose ; “it will but skin and 
film the ulcerous place.” To leave readers in ignorance here is to 
incur Lord Acton’s contemptuous condemnation; “the part of 
Hamlet is omitted by desire”; here is “the same offence as to 
describe the Revolution without the guillotine.” No doubt we must 
beware of interpreting the word and the facts too literally ; yet is 
it not more fatal to err in the other direction? The plain facts are 
roughly these. Our thirteenth-century ancestors believed (in so 
far as the multitude believed or thought at all) in a heaven or a 
hell of primitive crudity. Aquinas himself diiates upon those 
everlasting torments at greater length than Calvin. More impor- 
tant still, he and contemporary Schoolmen took for granted a far 
greater number of damned than of saved. A modern Redemptor- 
ist priest has worked this out and has found no Schoolman who 
decides more favourably. (Fr. X. Godts, De Paucitate Salvandorum. 
Roulers, 1899.) The few elect (so runse the medieval belief) dwell 
in an infinite rapture which includes the everlasting contempiation 
of eternal torments for the damned under their feet. Not, of 
course, a contemplation blissful in itself, but overwhelmingly 
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Venice : an Aspect of Art 
ADRIAN STOKES 


This vivid book conveys the true aspect of Venice more essentially than several volumes of 
description, for Mr Stokes weaves into one theme her carly Renaissance architecture and 
evokes the character of her art at all periods. By che 
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Tonypand 
yP Y IDRIS DAVIES 


The Angry Summer established Mr. Davies as a highly individual poet of the South Wales 
mining country, and this new volume shows a broadening in his rance 6/- 


il! Fares the Land 


With 48 dlustrations 106 


CAREY McWILLIAMS 


from the development of 


A fully documented account of the appalling effect resulting 
American agriculture into Big Business John Steianbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath has already 
familiatised us with some of its cvils—the share-cropper, the dust-bowl—and as the Earl 
of Portsmouth shows ia his introduction, these macttess are of vital importance to the future 
of British life and agriculture. 126 
Trees and Toadstools 

M. C. RAYNER 


The story of the associations between trees and teadstools, although one of the most remark- 
s still relatively unknown. Dr. Rayacr, a recognised 
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a proof of God’s justice to man 
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beatific as in general and His 
mercy to themselves. This doctrine is deduced by Scholasticism, 
with impeccable logic, from a basis of unverified beliefs which ruled 
for more than a thousand years, but which are now practically 
abandoned by ail except extremist champions of orthodoxy. There 
is scarcely any Roman Catholic tenet of today which has such an 
unimpeachable patristic pedigree: Fr. Godts, in fact, allows 
almost the dignity of an Article of Faith. So long as this startling 
fact is ignored, no picture of medieval life can be complete. How- 
ever we may attenuate its significance, we must not ignore it 
altogether. 

Edmond Schérer wrote truly a generation ago: “One might as 
well argue that a man can carry a stone in his stomach without 
effect upon his digestion.” 

We may regret also that Mr. Moorman does not bring out the 
full significance of medieval intolerance. The Schoolmen were 
fighting (as Newman puts it of his own age), “like the Persians, 
in chains.” St. Thomas was shackled by beliefs common to rich 
and poor, learned and unlearned, which had grown up and become 
inveterate under the shelter of fire and sword. So, again, with the 
still burning question of monastic efficiency and morality. He 
minimises the unfavourable reports of visitors by suggesting a 
heavy discount for charges founded only in ignorance or envy. But 
he does not recognise the contrary inference from the startling 
extent to which the worst sinners often escaped punishment, and 
from the unfavourable generalisations of friars and experienced 
visitors. As to clerical concubinage, again, he can quote no orthodox 
contemporary who palliated this as a quasi-marriage ; and he ignores 
the fact that we have often evidence for married women, or more 
than one woman, or “incestuous” connection with the priest’s 
spiritual daughter. 

But we must not end on this note. Mr. Moorman has given us 
here a survey so complete, so logically arranged, and so candid, 
that far more emphasis is due upon those qualities than upon 
omissions of what, after all, are still partly disputed questions. 

G. G. COULTON. 
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How It Happened 


A Fairy Story. By George Orwell. (Secker and 


Animal Farm: 

Warburg. 6s.) 
Mr. OrwWELL is an odd phenomenon, an old Etonian who is a Socialist, 
an idealist who is clear-headed and thinks for himself, a man of 
party politics, on the staff of Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s Tribune, who is, 
nevertheless, a pessimist, a hater of the crude materialism of capitalist 
society, who yet considers Christianity (and I suppose every other 
form of popular religion) as sugar candy, and, finally, the author of 
the fairest and most generous article ever written on P. G. Wodehouse 
—it is not too easy to assess the work of this brilliant writer. Often 
in his critical reviews he displays an objectivity and commonsense 
rare in what I suppose I must call a left-wing revolutionary, but 
is occasionally—as I remember in an article on Shakespeare—capable 
of nothing better than superficial balderdash. Thus he presents a 
pretty critical problem for those few readers who like to exercise 
their minds. 

In this new book he relates in the form of a fairy story the history 
of the Russian Revolution from 1917 to 1944. It is told—and truly 
told in its apparent essentials—as the story of a revolution which 
failed. The publishers describe it as a “ good-natured satire,” but 
it is calculated to drive the amateur bolsheviks of Battersea, East 
Aldgate and Mayfair into a frenzy of rage, and to fill the hearts of 
more sincere and realistic political idealists everywhere with the 
blackest despair. This is a measure of the book’s merit, for it is a 
ruthless exposure of a colossal deception done in a calm tone and 
reasoned terms. In this book we are told how the animals suc- 
cessfully rebel against man, but find their last state exactly the same 
as their first. The only animal who is not deceived is the donkey, 
and perhaps this is the sole acid touch of disgruntlement Mr. Orwell 
allows himself. 

But for all its judicial calm only a deeply disgruntled man would 
have written this book, and. that is just what I fail to understand in 
Mr. Orwell. To me, who am not and never have been one of those 
communists or amateur bolsheviks who prefer the national anthem 
of Russia to that of their own country, it seems that Mr. Orwell 
is grossly unfair to Stalin in his account of him as “ Napoleon,” 
successor to “Old Major” (Lenin), the prize boar leader of the 
animal rebellion. I think Stalin could read this book and accept its 
terrible indictment with a smile and a clear conscience, for is the 
Russian Revolution the complete deception of Mr. Orwell’s Animal 
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By T. R. GLOVER 


Springs of Hellas 


and other Essays 1 
With a Memoir by Ss. C. ROBERTS 


} 
' z ‘ ‘ | 
Dr Glover had learning, humanity, wit, and the wisdom that turns them | 
all to account, and these qualities are evident as ever in his last book. As | 
} 
} 


Mr S. C. Roberts points out in the Memoir, Glover had already claimed 
that his essays concealed the autobiography which he never wrote. It 
is true, not only of these essays, but of all his books, and a large part of the 
reader’s reward is this sense of lively personal encounter. 
Frontispiece portrait. 


_ By SIR NORMAN BIRKETT | 
_ National Parks and the | 


| ° 
| ae bl 1 > 

| Countryside 

The Rede Lecture, 1945 

it “ There is no obstacle to national parks at this time which cannot quite | 
| easily be overcome. They can quite easily fit into the existing pattern of | 

land ownership and public acquisition is in no sense essential.”” This is i i 

Sir Norman Birkett’s conclusion of a closely argued practical and im- 

passioned plea for a fundamental amenity of modern life ls. 6d. met 


| By L. P. WILKINSON 
}| Horace and his Lyric Poetry 


| In each generation some section finds Horace particularly sympathetic ; 
to each he will present a new aspect; for each he requires, and deserves, 
re-interpretation. Here his life story as far as it is certain or 
generally accepted is retold as an essential background, his personality is 
considered, and then, as the main subject, his lyric poetry. The book is 
within the scope of anyone who can read Latin, or who could once read it, | 
and the author has given in footnotes a plain prose translation of most of | | 
the passages he quotes. 8s. 6d. net 
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AVOIDING A LONG 
CONVALESCENCE BY RAISING 
THE METABOLIC RATE 








metabolic rate. 


absorbing nourishment from food. 


effects of illness. 
cesses are functioning too slowly to 
rebuild the body. To overcome this, 
you must absorb enough food to 
supply the energy needed for re- 
covery. This is difficult because your 
appetite is poor when your meta- 
bolic rate is low. 

To break this vicious circle, and 
speed up the metabolic rate, doctors 
prescribe foods that are easily di- 
gested, such as broths, soups, and 
meat extracts. ln deciding which of 
these accepted preparations to take, 
it is important to know that one 
meat preparation is outstandingly 
effective in raising the metabolic 
rate: it is Brand’s Essence. Clinical 
tests, conducted at a famous 





jee you reach that stage in your con- 
valescence when progress seems at a 
standstill, you become discouraged and be- 
gin to wonder if you will ever get well. 
To a large extent, that depends on your 


The metabolic rate is often called your “living 
rate,” because it is the rate at which your body 
burns up energy and replaces that energy by 


A lowered metabolic rate is one of the after 
This means that the life pro- 











A BASAL METABOLISM 
MACHINE. This machine 
measures the amount of 
oxygen the patient con- 
sumes per minute. The 
figure obtained is then 
worked out ona graph to 
determine the metabolic 
rate. A. Mouthpiece. B. 
Breathing-tubes. C. Oxy- 
gen tank. D. Graph. 


research institute, have shown that 
after taking Brand’s Essence the 
metabolic rate is raised with extra- 
ordinary quickness and sustained 
fora quiteexceptional length of time. 

As soon as your metabolic rate 
goes up, your appetite returns. Then 
you can absorb the energy you need 
to get back your strength. Even 
when the very thought of food is 
distasteful, you find Brand’s Essence 
tempting and easy to take. What a 
glorious feeling it is, too, when you 
begin to feei your old self once 
again. Price 3/- a bottle. 


BRAND’S ESSENCE 
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Farm? The fact is, I fear, that Mr. Orwell is of those who believe 
that an omelette can be made without the breaking of eggs. In other 
words, he is either a sentimentalist, or a man whose greatness of 
heart forbids his becoming a revolutionary. 

Plato in his Republic displays far greater wisdom and serenity. 
Mr. Orwell in making the pigs the leaders of the animal revolution, its 
new privileged, governirg, class perhaps adds a concrete touch to 
Plato’s summing-up—that the problem of good government is in- 
soluble because those who ought to govern don’t want to, and those 
who want to are not fit to be governors. Perhaps some pig-like com- 
bination of cunning and aptitude in the lower forms of self-expression 
are the qualities essential in successful rulers ; but even so I feel he is 
toO pessimistic and too impatient. Like most ardent reformers who are 
mere rationalists, he thinks he understands the world better than its 
makers. I am willing to assume, for the sake of argument, that the 
world was not made by the God of any religion, but by the process 
of an unknown, as yet undefined and perhaps undefinable principle; 
but I am not ready to admit that Mr. Orwell, or any other human 
being, could do the job better, or even knows better how it should be 
done. I claim, indeed, that man is not quite such a pig as Mr. Orwell 
describes, and that is why I call him a pessimist. And, without 
being a pessimist, I am prepared for much worse things still to 
happen to mankind than those satirised by Mr. Orwell. 

W. J. Turner. 


Educational Disquiet 
The Interim Report of the Council for 


8s. 6d.) 
By C. Black. 


The Content of Education. 
Curriculum Reform. (University of London Press. 

Educational Reconstruction of Education. 

(Gollancz. 3s. 6d.) 
Tue bewildered chemistry student who wrote “I poured acid on 
it and it fizzt, I dunnit again and it never,” is the kind of spectre 
which haunts, which has perhaps even prompted the writing of these 
two books. The content of education has received far less minute 
attention than its external organisation, yet it is obviously futile to 
make arrangements for keeping children longer in schools without 
improving the quality or considering the nature of what they do 
while they are there. 

The first of these books makes many sensible proposals, but they 
are expressed in a rather cumbrous Teutonic style, nor will they 
come as a great novelty to most practising teachers. “ Subjects are 
too often taught in water-tight compartments ”—* school-leaving 
examinations are too influential in determining the syllabus ”—these 
objections seem often to have been voiced before. Besides, the latter 
complaint has been answered by Brereton in his “Case for 
Examinations,” for there is no objection to the leaving examination 
controlling the syllabus unless it be a bad one, and at least it will 
prevent the teachers cantering off on their own private hobby- 
horses. Nor has it yet been shown how one can abolish external 
examinations without, as he says, allowing favouritism to rear its 
ugly head. 

A child “is particularly concerned with the technique of a 
man’s job, and will stare, sometimes for an hour on end absorbing 
the process, whether it be the sorting of letters, the shoeing of a 
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horse, the working of a crane or the milking of a cow. This con- 
templative, absorbed curiosity of the child in experiences that in- 
terest him has not had nearly enough attention in education.” Any 
one familiar with very young children can contrast their deligh:z 
in learning such new techniques with the apathy shown by many 
older children after they have been in school some years. 
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“At length the child perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day.” 
New ways should be found of harnessing this wonder and curiosity 
to the later problems of learning, instead of cumbering children’s 
minds with facts not related to their own experience. (Though it can 
sometimes be extremely educative to hear of feelings and actions 
quite outside one’s own range, such as Pope Gregory VII keeping 
the Holy Roman Emperor waiting outside in the snow because of 
a quarrel as to which of them should invest bishops with their 
pastoral ring and staff. Such a story can be a stimulating surprise 
to an older child.) 

In general, the recent discoveries of psychologists have been spar- 
ingly used in the class-room, and it is scmetimes suggested that 
the fault here lies less with the present-day training of teachers than 
with the conservatism of head-masters and mistresses. The Nazis 
have shown, however disastrously, to what a great degree education 
can be used to speed up social change, and in the United States, 
too, far more practical experiments are made to try out new methods 
of teaching. The general effect, in nearly all cases, is to lay more 
stress on the child as an active participant, rather than a tabula rasa, 
or passive sponge for soaking up knowledge. 

Other proposals made in this book include the use of several 
alternative books to suit more tastes instead of the one play of 
Shakespeare or Stevenson’s essays, issued per term, which is too 
often the ration in English literature. English teaching in State 
schools obviously could be improved, and I have heard it suggested 
in one service Ministry that the war might have been shortened by 
six or twelve months if recruits had been able to read and write 
with more accuracy. In history, apart from the valuable imagina- 
tive story-tale aspect, “to grasp the difference between eye-witness 
and secondary authority, official document and partisan version, to 
see the way records have been made and the fallible human element 
in all of them—such studies train the mind to distinguish between 
rumour and statement, to pick out propaganda, to demand authori- 
tative documents and exact records of current affairs.” 

Mr. Black’s much shorter book is concerned a good deal with 
the distinction between subjects taught as background or for “ recog- 
nition” and those for reproduction. He wishes more time to be 
given to English lessons, to abolish external examinations, and to 
rely on the teacher’s judgement for sorting out the children entering 
on secondary education. He considers children are over-loaded 
with too many subjects, that they should not learn foreign languages 
until they are thirteen, and he notes the widespread apathy about 
social and political problems prevailing among children and adults 
alike. 

If neither of these books is particularly original or startling, they 
should at least serve to remind us of the claims of quality in educa- 
tion. Now that the Butler Act has given us at least a temporary 
definition of the externals, we may perhaps become a little more 
inquisitive about what happens inside schools. And to improve 
this we shall have to recruit more, better and better-paid teachers. 

PHOEBE Poot. 


Disputes about Birds 


The Blackbird: A Contribution to the Study of a Single Avian 

Species. By A. F. C. Hillsteai. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
In the study of bird behaviour a great advance was made when the 
modern theory of bird territory was thoroughly propounded ifi 1922 
by H. Eliot Howard. It has since been much extended by two 
workers in particular, David Lack, who has worked in Britain on 
robins, and Margaret Nice, who has worked in U.S.A. on _ song- 
sparrows. Both these workers, and Howard before them, have spent 
much of the best part of their lives on intensive observational work, 
and Mr. Lack and Mrs. Nice have both designed and carried out a 
series of most complicated field experiments. Each is a most 
disciplined and learned scientist. 

Mr. Hillstead, who is an acute and keen observer of blackbirds, 
is a critic of the Howard-Lack theories. He sets up the modern 
scientific ornithologist as an Aunt Sally, and picks with avidity on 
such of his work as might appear over-siated or over-simplified, 
such of his conclusions as appear to be over-rigid. Picks little holes, 
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RESH DAIRY MILK consists of two elements — water, which 
pe 874°, and ‘ MILK SOLIDS’ (fat, protein and milk 
sugar). As the chart shows, Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains 
all the MILK SOLIDs of all the milk used, and only the water is 
eliminated. It is easily kept and transported and requires no 
elaborate packaging. It retains the full food value of the milk 
almost indefinitely without special storage or canning. 
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Ellen Wood, known to the reading public as 
Mrs. Henry Wood, was born at Worcester. 
She earned fame as a British novelist by her 
book “East Lynne” which she wrote in 1861. 
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“Johnny Ludlow” are among her other novels. 
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in fact, in a well-established theory. The theory, of course, can 
stand this perfectly well ; and Mr. Hillstead has made a good point, 
for example, in showing how necessary it is to realise the great 
difference in the make-up of individuals of the same species. But 
what Mr. Hillstead does not seem to realise is the value of obser- 
vations and experiments which are properly planned and controlled. 
His own observations on the blackbird, made and related with much 
assiduity and honesty, appear to be very scattered, and to have been 
made under no sort of plan. His “day in the life of a male black- 
bird” is based on a single badly-planned day of watching with three 
colleagues whose value as observers is admitted to be nothing ; 
compared with some of the planned observation at the nest which 
Howard and others have done, this is not cven funny. 

Were it not for the attacks which Mr. Hillstead makes on the 
scientists who are trying to discover the principles of animal be- 
haviour through the observation of birds (chosen often because they 
are among the most observable of animals), it would be possible to 
treat his book as a stimulating essay on the blackbird. But it is 
evident, from the text and the sub-title, that the author wishes it to 
be treated as a contribution to science ; and as such I expect that 
it will get some hard knocks in the ornithological journals. To one 
of his statements, “that blackbirds which are hatched near the 
habitations of man have a greater tendency to be sedentary than 
those which begin their lives in the more remote districts ”—for 
which there is absolutely no evidence whatever—he bravely adds: 
“T am aware that this contention is open to considerable criticism. 
Nevertheless, I am prepared to stand by it until evidence to the 
contrary is definitely established.” This is a rather ingenious argu- 
ment, which might be applied equally well to proving that the back 
of the moon was made of cheese. To it might be added, from 
the same page, an extract as ingenuous as the previous one was in- 
genious: “ So far, all our knowledge [of the migrations of the black- 


bird] is based on theory alone.” R 
JAMES FISHER. 


Fiction 
The Elderbrook Brothers. By Gerald Bullett. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 
Mad in Pursuit. By Robert Westerby. (Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d.) 
The Story of Stanley Brent. By Elizabeth Rerridge. (Falcon Press 
4s. 6d.) 

The Elderbrook Brothers is the history of Matthew, Guy and Felix, 
sons of the farmer Joe Elderbrook, of Upmarden, Mercestershire— 
three stories in one, or more loosely one story with three co-equal 
principal characters: not an easy plan-to carry to a successful con- 
clusion, for the frequent change of focus involves the frequent 
danger of disturbing the reader’s attention. In The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey the equal principal characters were bound together by 
a perfectly co-ordinating design. The life of each led separately to 
one single point—the collapse of the bridge. Each was concerned 
with the others in this shared calamity. The trouble with Mr. 
Bullett’s novel is that his three stories are not connected by any tie 
but the consanguinity of their three heroes. There seems no adequate 
reason for this combined history, and when it is all over the reader 
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is unable to resist the conviction that he would have enjoyed much 
more the full story of any one of the brothers. 

The first quarter of the book describes the various members of 
the family while they are still all together, and these pages—before 
the difficulty of the plan has fully declared itself—are admirable. But 
then, just as the reader’s interests have been engaged in the affairs of 
Felix, the scene is shifted to the very different life of Guy, the second 
son, and this not in obedience to any co-ordinating necessity, but 
merely because the author has elected to tell two stories at the same 
time, an act of juggling which becomes enormously more difficult 
about half-way through with the gradual establishment of the third 
story, the life of Matthew, the eldest brother. Matthew’s history 
makes a dramatic story, and fortunately Mr. Bullett has realised that 
its tension would be disastrously broken by intrusive chapters from 
the lives of the other brothers. He therefore lets Matthew’s story run 
for ninety-five pages with only three short interruptions. Although 
these are three too many, he saves his book by making the number 
no more, and at the same time admits to the weakness of his plan. 
The plain fact is that at no point do the stories of the Elderbrook 
brothers interlace to make a single design: they interlace only to 
interrupt and to cut across each other. 

This detailed criticism of the plan of Mr. Bullett’s novel must not 
be taken as a hostile criticism of the writing of it. No one could 
read The Elderbrook Brothers without being made aware that 
Gerald Bullett stands in the first line of English novelists writing 
to-day. The whole of the first part is excellent. The reader has 
no feeling that Mercestershire is just a made-up title for which he 
may well substitute the name and memory of his own county. He 
sees that Mercestershire has its own contours, customs and language, 
and lies in the middle of England, and nowhere else. It is described 
with a studied economy of words, and with a restraint which is 
particularly successful in the short description of young Felix’s 
life at boarding school—pages full of humour, sympathy and under- 
standing. Matthew is the brother who remains on the farm, and 
perhaps it is because he does remain there, in a setting which has 
been accepted by the reader from the start, that his story appears 
the most interesting, and certainly the most satisfactorily complete. 
His is a tale of tenderness, passion and violence, which might 
have made a theme for Thomas Hardy. Gerald Bullett tells it in 
his even unemotional way, dismissing murder with the clear con- 
science of justification, and presenting with natural conviction a scene 
which most novelists would inevitably have bungled into melo- 
drama. 

Mad in Pursuit is also a novel of separate lives—but these (like 
the travellers on the bridge of San Luis Rey) are united in a 
shared catastrophe. Seven people are present in a railway refresh- 
ment room when it is hit by a flying bomb. The author traces their 
lives severally from the year 1919 up to that moment, and shows 
how each came to cross the lives of the others. This is a fine plan 
for a novel, but a task even more difficult than the one proposed 
by Gerald Bullett. It could only succeed if the characters and their 
coincidences were completely convincing. In Mad in Pursuit the 
grandson of a baron (or maybe a viscount) is credited with the 
style of “Honourable,” a courtesy beyond normal custom ; and a 
schoolmaster is seriously alleged to advertise special terms for the 
sons of Titled Persons. It may be guessed from these two hints 
that the book belongs to that class of romantic novel which is 
not in the least particular about either facts or probabilities. At 
one end of this scale of seven the young soldier-boxer Johnny Wilks 
stands out a clear attractive portrait; at the other end the peer’s 
grandson looms dimly like a blurred negative. It seems a pity that 
Mr. Westerby should have spread his net so wide. Straining after 
romantic improbabilities has destroyed his own plan. His char- 
acters do not stray willingly into their coincidences ; they are guided 
into them by the firm hand of the author. Certainly these seven 
could have been killed together any day last year, but only in the 
world of romance could they have found their previous lives so 
purposelessly interwoven. 

Although The Story of Stanley Brent covers only forty-five pages, 
it is more a novel in chrysalis than a long short story, for it telescopes 
as many incidents and as many years as you might find in a book 
five times as long. This is a little too short for success. The plot 
elbows out the characters, and when that happens any story makes 
lonely reading. It is more as a sample of future promise that this 
small book is interesting. It contains several indications of the 
rank weeds of romanticism—the carelessness which chooses Belgravia 
of all places as a likely spot for the practice of an unsuccessful 
house agent; the abandonment of reason which matches the un- 
successful house agent’s suburban wife for a flirtation with a captain 
in the Royal Navy—but it also contains an indication of a crisp, 
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clear style. “Stanley Brent formally proposed to Ada in nineteen 
hundred and five, on the landing of her aunt’s house at Teddington.” 
That is a nice way to begin a story. If Miss Berridge would pitch 
out the nonsense and cultivate her gift for plain writing she could 
write a good novel. 
V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 


Shorter Notices 








Virginia Woolt. By David Daiches. (Nicholson and Watson. 7s 6d.) 


Tuis is a very informative and useful book—useful, that is to_ say, 
for those who are not familiar with Virginia Wcolf’s work, or who 
are beginning to think about what a novel is. It is meant, in fact, 
for the reader who is uninstructed but curious to know something 
about the problems which confront a writer of fiction, or willing to 
understand a little more about this particular novelist. For what 
might be called a book for beginners it is admirable ; simple, straight- 
forward, with plenty of examples from the works considered, it 
never makes things difficult, though there are indications here and 
there that Mr. Daiches could be more probing if he wished. It is 
not as analytical, say, as Mr. Percy Lubbock’s Craft of Fiction, or 
as probing as Mrs. Bennett’s recent book on the same author, but 
it will serve as an excellent introduction tq either of these works. 
Such chapters as “Experiment and Transition,” which treats of 
Monday or Tuesday, and deals with the problems of “ reality”; or 
“The Semi-Transparent Envelope”; or “ Time, Change and Per- 
sonality,” set out the problems in their main outlines, and reveal, 
at a certain level, how Mrs. Woolf solved them. The book is not 
confined to fiction, but treats also of the essays and biographies, 
and is just the book for the intelligent sixth-form boy or girl with 
a leaning to literature—that is to say, it is suited for the average 
novel-reader who has never bothered about the art he enjoys, but 
who might perhaps be induced to take a livelier interest. 


Pack Words and Fore Words. By Laurence Housman. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
HowEVER irrelevant and ungrac:ous it may seem, ene cannot help 
comparing Laurence Housman with his more famous brother. Where 
Alfred is concise, Laurence is diffuse. The present book is an 
anthology, chronologically arianged, selected trom those works, 
many of them now out of print or difficult to trace, which the 
author most wishes to be remembered. After a conservative begin- 
ning, it reflects the change when “a sharpened! interest in political 
events afflicted me with a social conscience ; 1 shed a good deal 
of my romanticism ; also in matters of religious belief my med_-e- 
valism.” Here are short selections from what are perhaps Housman’s 
most entertaining plays, Victoria Regina and Palace Scenes, also 
from The Little Plays of St. Francis and the rather coy and 
whimsical Prunella. The extracts may be a little too short to 
persuade the experimenter to read more Housman, bur they will 
certainly remind the converted where to find what they want. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


EXERCISING its traditional role of looking ahead of events, the Stock 
Exchange celebrated VJ-Day well in advance by hoisting prices of 
rubber and tin shares, Far Eastern bank shares, Chinese and even 
Japanese bonds. Some of the buying at the beginning of this week, 
especially in rubber shares, can only be described as undiscriminat- 
ing and optimistic, and I shall not be surprised to see a reaction, 
followed after an interval by much more selective inquiry. Although 
it is true that the rubber companies now stand a good chance of 
recovering their estates in reasonably good condition, or at least 
much less damaged than had seemed likely, the process of re- 
habilitation, with labour and materials in short supply, is bound to 
be slow. In the case of tin, producers are already emphasising the 
high cost of new dredges, and urging the need for Government 
financial aid. 

In.the other and more important sections of the market every- 
thing depends, as I have stressed in these notes, on the Govern- 
ment’s taxation policy and its intentions in the matter of giving 
“fair compensation” to the expropriated owners of capital in the 
industries scheduled for nationalisation. The King’s Speech fulfils 
most forecasts in giving a high priority in the nationalisation pro- 
gramme to the Bank of England and the coal mines. It also con- 
tains more than a hint of the likelihood of a National Investment 
Board, which will direct the flow of new capital into industry. It 
cannot be said, however, that the Speech provides any solid basis 
for a rational view of the industrial share market beyond suggesting 
that estimates of profits and dividends should be tempered with 
caution. 


LARGE KAFFIR FLOTATION 

The launching of the West Driefontein Gold Mining Company, 
with an initial issued capital of 3,900,000 shares of Ios. each, marks 
an important step in the return to normal methods of financing the 
development of the South African gold mining industry. With a 
due sense of the importance of preserving London as the main 
source of Kaffir financing, the British Treasury has given its per- 
mission for shareholders on the London register of West Witwaters- 
rand Areas to exercise their valuable rights of subscribing to 
2,070,039 of the new West Driefontein shares at par. Already deal- 
ings have begun on the London Stock Exchange, as well as in 
Johannesburg, and the price of 45s. gives a striking indication of 
the vajue of the subscription rights to West Wits. shareholders, 
and also of the market view of the potentialities of the property. 
At 45s. the market valuation of West Driefontein is something close 
to £9,000,000. 

Rich values have been disclosed by boreholes, and in his survey 
of the position which accompanies the prospectus the consulting 
engineer to New Consolidated Gold Fields expresses the opinion 
that the potentialities of the mine are well established. He also 
points out, however, that the mine must be considered a deep 
level proposition, with physical characteristics which must be ex- 
pected to make the cost of shaft-sinking somewhat high. At this 
stage the shares are obviously a speculation, but of their kind they 
are a promising one. 


A. C. COSSOR RESULTS 


As had been expected, A.C. Cossor, the radio manufacturers, have 
announced higher profits, and an increased dividend for the year 
to March 31. Net profit, struck after charging taxation, has risen 
from £102,606 to £134,430, and is quite apart from a sum of 
£45,000 which has accrued to the company from dividends from 
Sterling Cables, Limited, for the three years to March 31, 1945. 
The raising of the dividend from 1o per cent., tax free, to 12} per 
cent., tax free, represents a conservative distribution of the available 
earnings, the board having been able to reduce the goodwill item 
from £200,000 to £100,000. What shareholders are now anxious 
to learn is the company’s scheme for raising fresh capital for ex- 
pansion in conjunction with important American interests. The 
long-term possibilities are obviously very considerable in a com- 
pany of this kind, but appear to me to be fairly well discounted at 
the current level of gos. for the 5s. shares. On the 12} per cent. 
tax free dividend the yield is only just over 3 per cent., less tax. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
BEECHAMS PILLS 


FURTHER EXPANSION 











THE seventeenth ordinary general meeting of Beechams Pills, Limited, 
was held on August 9th at the- Dorchester Hotel, London, W., Sir J. 
Stanley Holmes, M.P. (chairman and managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement circulated 
with the report and accounts: 

The trading profit for the year ended March 31st, 1945, earned by 
the companies of the Beecham group operating in the British Empire and 
in almost all parts of the world (Europe excepted for the time being) 
amounted to £2,501,642, as compared was £2,409,256 in the previous year. 
During the six years ended March 31st, 1945, the group’s total contribution 
to the National Exchequer has amounted to over £7,000,000. 

The export profits for the year ended March 31st, 1945, amounted to 
£375,726, as compared with £322,600 in the previous year, a result which 
represents a substantial increase in sales, particularly of non-medicinal 
goods. This is most gratifying, having regard to the exceptional difficul- 
ties of export after five years of war. 


Company’s NEW NAME. 

The directors propose that the name of the company shall be changed 
from Beechams Pills, Limited, to Beecham Group, Limited. The title of 
Beechams Pills, Limited, was appropriate when the company was Ori- 
ginally registered, as it named its only product, but to-day it is a mis- 
nomer, as the sale of the famous pills represents only 3 per cent. of the 
groups’ turnover. The change of name will prevent our seeing in the 
Press in the future, as we have in the past, our profits described as 
coming from the sale of pills, a statement which ignored the large part 
of our revenue derived from Macleans toothpaste, Brylcreem, Amami 
shampoos and many other products, both medicinal and non-medicinal. 

For a number of years our policy has been that, while we would con- 
tinue to develop the sales of our world-famous proprietary medicines, 
we would broaden the base of our business in other: directions. In pur- 
suance of this policy we have recently entered the food market and have 
purchased a number of businesses producing proprietary foods, and in 
particular that of C. and E. Morton, Limited. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the proposed 
change of name was approved. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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| PERSONAL SERVICE 


| The personal touch is an integral part of 
the Westminster Bank’s service to its cus- 
tomers, as you will find if you call on one 
of the Bank’s Branch Managers. It is their 
wish and duty to give the best possible bank- 
ing service and to maintain a personal and 
confidential relationship with their clients. 
Upon such foundations are built the most 
successful and lasting business associations. 
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are being made again 


We shall not be able to meet the 
tremendous demand at once. All 
supplies are being allocated 
through our dealers. 
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THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER & ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
GOBLIN WORKS, LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 
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4 required by Invalid.—Apply NORMAN JONES, 36, 
Shepherds Hill, Hi gheate, London, N.6 
NTIQU : SILVER.—Collections Utility Bau’ 
A Inves ent and Presents Member being in 
must i e, varied, guaranteed genuine collccion at 
really low prices Table services, odd spoons, t s, tea 
and coffee sets, salvers, porringers, early spoons and Doxes 
tankards, etc. See by appro. or appointment. Only advert 
Box No. 288 
GREAT SAVING.—OVERCOATS, suits, costumes, 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW trom 70,-. List FREE.— 
WALKER’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WoRK 
Lrp.. Dept. 76, 46. Ilford Lane, Ilford, London 
TTACK SOCIALISM with Socialist methods 


Demobbed man has plans; needs help.—Box 289 


yy RMALINE 


A delicious and digestibie Bread 
yor Baker 
YANCER SU FFERER, 27945, aged 59 Her only 
( income is widow’s pension, living with married 


needs help with cost of nourishment and care 


daughter, 

at home Jeweller; gratefully received.—NATIONAL 
Soctety ror Cancsk Revier, 2S, Cheam Court, Cheam 
Surrey 


interested in early foundation of residential primary 
school (Sussex), invited communicate Box No. 287 

YUSTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 

( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 

Tottenham Court 


( tHRISTIAN PARENTS, TEACHERS, INVESTORS, 


to write to Heat & Son Ltp., 196, 
Road, W.1 

RESSMAKiNG SERVICE.—Leodian Ltd. announce 
| a dressmaking service for customers’ own materials 
Charges (including wimming) from 50/-. Delivery 


3-4 weeks.—Write for style book (price 3d.) and particulars 


Leoptan Lp. (SP.23), Union House. Bridge Street 
Leeds, 2 


of your House or Fiat for 
Any district. Stamp 


Magny the Tenancy 
Firat EXCHANGE 


4 one to suit your requirements. 
House & 


brings details. —NATIONAL 
(Dept. A2), 9, Newbury Street, E.C.1 

t RNISHED S.C. Flat, first floor, elec. light and 
|: htg., const. h.w Wren house, facing Clapham 
Common, two mins. Tube.—MAC 4031 a 

' = HABITS SHOULD Br ENCOURAGED 

r Will you continue your weekly collections and give 
them to Guy’s? Write or ring ApPBAL SECRETARY, Guy’s 
Hospital, S.E.1 Hop. 3334 

Al. & SON are now abie to undertake the AL 


I 
| | TERATION AND ADAPTATION of customer 
oad AINS AND CARPETS Hear & SON, 196 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 

OYOUS LONGEVITY.—A principal Insurance Coy 
J guarantecing my capital 


doubled my net income, 
—Helpful details from Rosert Duke, 18, London Road, 
Redhill 
d 65, paralysed from birth, with no means 


ADY, age 
| 4 of her own, now urgently needs help to enable her 
to have the necessary care and attention Case 283 
Appeal “ S,’’ Distressep GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 
74, Brook Green, London, W.6 

I TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS, 1s, 3d. carbon 

4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. Mc FARLANE (C.\), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

ARRIED COUPLE (Gentlefolk), no children, desire 
\ rent part of furnished house or small furnished 
house, long let. As inducement, wife offers help, cooking 
housekeeping. —Box No. 284. 

> 1 — The Royal Cancer Hospital stands as the 
1i.¢ . i | e keystone in the citadel holding siege 
against the ravages of Cancer, All the torces of Medicine 
and Science ure allied to fight this terrible disease 

Nothing is left undone thai will alleviate the suffering o! 
the patient, and all the time Research goes on 

Please send a gift to ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL, 
Fulham Road, London, S.W.3 

‘ILK, NYLON AND RAYON STOCKINGS ‘invisibly 
h mended in three days, Callers only—no post.—BaLL 
InvistsL® MENDERS Lrp., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Five 
doors from Ludgate Ojrcus.) 

*MALL HOUSE, Kensington, to 
Ss cottage holiday, first fortnight 
9578.—Box No. 291 

* TAMPS.—Postcard brings selection of British Colonials 
Ss on approval.—BCM/SARNIA, LONDON, W.C.1. 

WoO PICTURES, a" Canal, Venice, by € “enaletto. 

a eae 5, . Ay 1} ft. Price £3000 each. 
No Dealers.—Box No. 
\ Y ANTED.—Traill’s ‘Sock England, Vol. 6, Illustrated 
Also English Men’s Manners in 18th Century— 
Turberville, Johnson's England, 2 Vol.—LeicnrTon, 
53, Farnham Road, Guildford. 


Let or Exchange, 
September —Park 





SPECTATOR, AUGUST I7; 
APPOINTMENTS 

None of the vacancies advertised below relates to 
anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 
1945 applies 

py ASIC MOVEMENT.—Normal, Medical, Athletic, 

» Aestherix Vacancies for Students for professional 
raining ed for Instructors greater than supply 


ts germ 24th.—Apply to SECRETARY, 
I opse Hill, W imbledon, S.W.20 
relephone: W Ep hietin $170 for details regarding private 
-vening training, popular classes, etc. 


| ».B.C vites applications from Candidates of British 
> = natior 
I 

y 


nn term sta 
Mounsunrs. 15, 





lessons 





aality for the post of Music Director, Scotland 
he holder of the post should have a thorough knowledge 
and sympathy with, Scottish music, both traditional 
d contemporary, and a wide knowledge of music in general. 
will be respor nsible for all music programmes broadcast 
1 Scotland and will implement the B.B.C’s policy in 
nd [he post is administrative and does not include 
conducting he present maximum salary of the post is 
£1,250 per ann There is also a cost of living bonus 
of £44 4s. Od. per annum and family allowances. Applica- 
tions with details of age and experience should be sent to 
APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 
and must be received not later than 10 days after the ap- 
pearance of this advertisement Envelopes should be 
marked “* Music Director, Scotland.”’ 








um. 


».B.C, invites applications from men or women of British 
» nationality for the post of General Music Assistant, 
Scotland. The post requires a wide knowledge of Scottish 


traditional and contemporary, and of music in 
g The holder of the post will be responsible to the 
Sceutieh Music Director for the administration of all matters 
with the music programmes. Conducting will not form 
part of the duties. Salary not more than £600 per annum 
n appointment rising to £800, plus £44 4s. Od. per annum 
cost of living bonus and family allowances. Applications 
with details of age and experience should be sent to 
APPOINTMENTS OPFICER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
and must be received not later than 10 days after the 
appearance of this advertisement Envelopes should be 

marked “* General Music Assistant, Scotland.”” 
! ».B.C, invites applications from Candidates of British 
» nationality for the post of Music Assistant and 
Assistant Conductor, Scotland. The post requires a know- 
ledge of Scottish music, traditional and contemporary, and 
of music in general. The holder of the post will be re- 
sponsible to the Scottish Music Director for programme 
building, and administration in the Scottish Music Depart- 
ment, will act as Assistant Conductor of the B.B.C. Scottish 
Orchestra, and will rehearse and conduct the B.B.C. 
Scottish Singers, as required. Salary not more than £600 
per annum on appointment rising to £800, plus £44 4s. 0d 
per annum cost of living bonus and family allowances 
»plications with details of age and experience should be 
APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, 
and must be received not later than 10 days 
after the appearance of this advertisement Envelopes 
Assistant, Scotland.” 


must be marked “* Music 
( rivil APPOINTMENTS IN tNDIA & BURMA 





sent to 


London, W.1, 


AMENDMENT OF REGULATIONS 


governing recruitment to the following Services :-— 
Indian Civil Service 
Indian Political Service 
Indian Police 
Burma Civil Service (Class I 
Burma Police (Class I) 
Burma Frontier Service 
it ws hereby notified that the Regulations printed in 
section 9 of Pamphlet IBS.1 have been amended as 
ollows :— 


REGULATION i (A) (3) 
REGULATION II (A) (3) (b 
REGULATION III (A) (3) (b). 

in each case, for “* whole-time, continuous and systematic 
education up to the age of 18 (or the date of joining H.M 
Forces or the Merchant Navy or Mercantile Marine, i 
earlier) "’ substitute “a good general education.” 

Copies of the Pamphlet IBS.1_ which includes intormation 
spout the recruitment arrangements, numbers of vacancies 
and conditions of service, may be obtained on application 
© the Secretary, India and Burma Recruitment. India 
Office, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


‘eux FT Ff O F SURREY 


SURREY vine ADMINISTRATION 
HEME, 1944 
SOUTH- EASTERN DIVISIONAL EXECUTIVE 
Applications are invited for the Post of ACTING 
SENIOR ASSISTANT TO THE DIVISIONAL EX- 


ECUTIVE OFFICER. Salary £400 by annual increment 
of £20 to £500 p.a 

Application form and particulars of appointment obtain- 
able on receipt of stamped addressed envelope from CuHrer 
EDUCATION Orricer, County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames, 


to whom applications should be sent at once. 





XN ORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEB 
Applications are invited for appointment as DEPUTY 
DUCATION OFFICER. Candidates must be graduates 
a British University and should have had previous 
aching and/or administrative experience. Salary £900 
rainum rising by annual increments of £50 to a maximum 
£1,100 per annum. Application forms and particular 
appointment will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped 
dressed envelope. Enquiries should be marked “De 
ducation Officer’’ and all completed applications st 








reach the undersigned by 31st August. 
W. O. BELL, 
vs Chief Education Off 
inty Educauon Offices 
Stracev Road Norwich 
YOLICE SEASIDE HOME.—A Resident Si 





intendent for this Convalescent Home is needed, 
either sex. Applications from those still on War Service 
can be considered. Reply giving age, experience, religious 


faith, and also Salary required.—For further particulars 

apply Potice Seasip—e Home, Portland Road, Hove 

[jot veerene OF ABERDEEN. 
ASSISTANT IN ZOOLOGY 


Salary £300 to £350 according to qualifications Ap- 
plications should be sent not later than 10th September, 
1945, to the SECRETARY TO THE UNtversity, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

H. J. BUTCHART 
The University, Aberdeen. ; 
TNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATIONS SYNDICATE 


OF CAMBRIDGE 


LOCAL 
APPOINTMENT OF AN ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
The Appointments Committee of the Syndicate will 
shortly appoint an Assistant Secretary. The person 


appointed will be expected to give his wole time to the 
work of the Syndicate, subject to arrangements for holidays 
which will not exceed two months in the year; but he 
will be permitted to undertake a limited amount of ex- 
amining or teaching work at the discretion of the Syndicate. 
Ihe appointment will be made in the first instance for 
a probationary period of two years at a stipend of £600 
a year. On confirmation of his appointment, the Assistant 
Secretary will hold the post during the pleasure of the 
Syndicate, and the stipend will be at the rate of £650 a 
year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £750 a year 
he Assistant Secretary will be required to join the 
Superannuation Scheme 
Candidates, who must be graduates (preferably with higi 
academic qualifications) and under thirty-five years of age 
should send their applications to the VicE-CHANCELLOR 
at Emmanuel College before 15th September. It is desirable 
that candidates should have had school teaching experience 
and should be capable of dealing with a wide range of school 
subjects ; they are requested to submit particulars of their 
qualifications, not more than three testimonials, h 
names of not more than three referees. Further inforn 
can be obtained from the Vice-Chancellor 








Ihe Assistant Secretary will be required to enter upon 
his duties not later than Ist January, 1946 
YHE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 
LECTURER IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Senate will shortly proceed to appoint a Lecturer 
in Social Studies. The salary attached to the office is 
£525 to £750 according to the qualifications and experience 
of the successful Candidate, with contributory pension 
rights under the Federated Superannuation system for 
Universities ; he will be expected to enter on his duties 
as soon after Ist October, 1945, as possible. Nine copies 
of applications should reach the undersigned before 30th 
September, 1945 





HUNTER, 
Secr 


RICHARD H. 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


Ae GALLERY.—Summer Exhibition of Modern 
Paintings and Sculpture. 15 Royal Arcade, 28, Old 

Bond Street. 10-5, Sat. 10-1. 

( YONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS.—Oil and 

colour pictures by artists of to-day.—HEAL’s 

Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

|: YARLY ENGLISH Oil Paintings, water colours and 
4 ——- at Heat’s, 196, Tottenham Court Rd.. W.1 

(4 REATER LONDON PLAN EXHIBITION. 

T Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 


water- 
196, 


Westminster, S.W.1. August 14—September 16. Daily 
” a.m. to 6 p.m. Sundays 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Admissior 
Tree 

pETER JONES GALLERY.—July 18th-August 3ist. 


Flowers in Paintings and Drawings by contemporary 
artists. Sculpture by Peter Lambda. First Floor, Sloane 
Square. S.W.1 Dailv 9-5.30 Saturday until 1 o'clock 

‘ORCH (SLO. 4424), Wilton Place, Hyde Park Corner, 

















\ ’ ANTED, for Client.—Small FLAT in the Kensington, 
Earl’s Court, Chelsea, Knightsbridge district.— ae TES ese OFS dite London. Theatre Group Ibsen's “* ROSMERSHOLM.” 
A. C. CHAPMAN, Accountant, 10, Piccadilly, Manchester, 1. | yy rAL BOARD OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. Esme Percy, Joan Miller, Kynaston Reeves, DavidMarkham. 
*ANTED TO PURCHASE, with vacant possession, ; —Evngs. (ex. Mon.) 7, Sat. 2.30 and 7. Membership 26 
picturesque freehold detached Cottage, or small REGISTRAR —_— 
y house, ‘ales. Large garden, d wate y ; ICAT 
Farmhouse a nod = — —- = Bee supply Applications, including applications trom members of EDUCATIONAL 
sound structural repair. essential. Merioneth, Cardigan, "AerT.s ? nem — 
Mont. preferred.—Box No. 257. H.M. Forces, are invited from persons with administrative | \ CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSE 
*ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our of experience for the APPOINTMENT of Whole-Time 4 Unique personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s, Od. For 
\ “oo To . aa sid. oot Mieitnenal, i REGISTRAR, under Section 2 of the Dentists Act, 1921 syilebus and particulars apply Box No. 228 
1 ~ 4 P Rays: SN 19. H ~~ sor — Salary £1,200 a year rising by annual increments of £100 \UEEN’S COLLEGE, Harley Street, W.1! 
v4 °o i - “ urn. ‘ : SN), » Hopwood ivenuc, to £1,500 a year, with war bonus on Civil Service scale in ~ Domestic Science Department will be re 
. XTHA rs ’ h . frag t -_ addition Service pensionable under non-contributory iv —_ ary, 1946. A few vacancies for September in the 
VW ‘ S m that extra fragnant pipe scheme. Applicants should send full particulars of quali- Socre See mt and Middle Scheci (girls of 11-13 
TOM LONG Tobacco, rich and mp fications and experience to Chairman, DENTAL Boarp. 2EN’S SECRETARIAL COL LrGE (throug 
Ww TER.—Urgent book, wants quiet boar xigicg 4, Hallam Street, London, W.1. Canvassing in any form +» now at 20-22, Queensberry Place. S.W.7 
easy reach, London, References.—Box », 200 will be a disqualification Kensington 8583 
Fntered as second-class nail mater a \ York, N.Y Post Office, De - pao Printed w S CLEMEN Peess, Lro 
l , WC.2,8 val hed by THE Sr aror, LTo at ti offices, No. 99 Go i cul Aug 17. 1945 
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